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PREFACE 


It is difficult to work in a field which has been explored 
only by a few. But still more difficult is it to delve in a 
field which has been overworked to the point of exhaustion. 
Jewish liturgy is such a field. A great number of valuable 
works have been published in recent years on the history 
of Jewish liturgy. Elbogen has incorporated the most im¬ 
portant material accessible to him in his book Der jiidische 
Gottesdienst in seiner geschichtlichen Entwickelung, Berlin 
1913, and yet the sources of Jewish liturgy are far from 
being completely exhausted. In spite of all the valuable 
work already done in this department of literature many 
points still remain without illumination. Thus we are still 
uncertain about the date and aim of the Kerobot interpola¬ 
tions in the ‘Amidah and about the origin of the Kedushah 
in the daily Yozerot. We face especially difficult problems 
when we begin to investigate the text of the ‘Amidah. The 
Gcnizah, it is true, has rendered signal service through its 
numerous liturgical texts, but with all that a good deal of 
work remains to be done. Hence every effort tending to 
shed light on obscure spots in the Jewish liturgy must be 
welcome, especially where Palestinian sources are involved. 
For after all Palestine is the cradle of our most ancient 
prayers, the land of the Haggadah, the Midrash and the 
old Piyyut, where one harks back to the God-praising tunes 
of antiquity. Every ray of light cast on the original Pales¬ 
tinian ritual helps to elucidate the liturgy as a whole. But 
where are the remnants of the old Palestinian rite and where 
can its traces be found? The following work aims to con¬ 
tribute somewhat to the solution of this difficult problem. 

I have tried to make this discussion accessible to laymen, 
though it is directed primarily to scholars, who will be in a 
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position to discern where I follow my own way, and where 
I depend upon others. 

I desire to express my warm thanks to Dr. Cyrus Adler, 
President of the Dropsie College, for his kindness and 
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also wish to thank Prof. Israel Davidson and Prof. Alexander 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 1894 the library of Turin, Italy, with all its treasures 
in books and manuscripts, was destroyed by fire. Among 
the manuscripts was one containing a complete collection 
of Hebrew prayers, laws and customs and liturgical composi¬ 
tions (piyyutim) arranged in accordance with an old Ritual, 
the origin and nature of which had never been sufficiently 
investigated. Its title was didid nan no i. e. “Order of a 
Collection of Benedictions,” and its compiler unnamed. 
Long before the conflagration took place the contents of the 
library had been repeatedly catalogued, the last time by 
Bernh. Peyron, Turin, 1880, who gave a full description of 
the various works and who to-day is the chief source of 
our knowledge about the contents once harbored in that 
library. From the Jewish side Zunz and later Berliner had 
made a study of the Hebrew manuscripts in connection with 
their labors in the field of Hebrew literature, particularly in 
that of Jewish liturgy. Naturally the Ritual-Order came 
under their purview and some references to it are found in 
Zunz’s famous work “Die synagogale Poesie der Juden” 
(1865). Berliner’s enthusiastic description of the Ritual 
induced the late Prof. Solomon Schechter, while in Italy, 
to submit its contents to a thorough examination and, real¬ 
izing its value at a glance, he copied the entire manuscript 
(261 folio leaves, about 200 in his own handwriting) for further 
study and eventual publication. He also had photographs 
made of a number of piyyutim, which, he thought, occurred 
only in that Ritual, so as to be able to produce facsimiles 
of the original script. It is due to Dr. Schechter’s labors 
that the Ritual was saved from destruction. His copy, the 
only one in existence, as well as the aforementioned photo¬ 
graphs, are now among the manuscripts of the Jewish Theo¬ 
logical Seminary of America. 
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When in Zurich, Switzerland, I had been engaged in cata¬ 
loguing the large number of Hebrew MSS. of the Zuricher 
Zentralbibliothek (University and State Library) at the 
instance of the Board of Governors of the Library; I had 
especially interested myself in the manuscripts of prayer 
manuals, and felt a strong desire to specialize in the held 
of liturgy. Thus, when Professor Israel Davidson of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, suggested to 
me the Seder Hibbur Berakot as an excellent subject for 
liturgical research, I gladly undertook this work, with the 
idea of making a thorough investigation of the manuscript 
as to its origin and authorship, as well as its historical and 
liturgical significance. The results of my investigation I 
present in this treatise. 

Attention is to be called first to the fact that there is no 
reference to this Ritual in any of the writings of the medi¬ 
aeval authors, and that Zunz was the first to make use of it 
and to suggest (on the basis of an acrostic which he dis¬ 
covered in the MS.) that its compiler was a certain “Mena- 
hem (b. Solomon?).” Taking up the suggestion of Zunz, I 
made a thorough search in the extant works of Menaljem 
ben Solomon the author of Midrash did boty, which book 
revealed numerous parallels to passages occurring in the 
Ritual of our MS., thus fully corroborating Zunz’s view. 

It is a well established fact that the Ritual of the Baby¬ 
lonian Jews differed essentially from that of the Palestinian 
Jews and that the numerous prayer books used by the 
Jews in various countries are based on either the one or 
the other or a combination of both. The original Palestinian 
Ritual, however, is no longer in existence. What we know 
about it is gleaned from passages in the Palestinian Talmud 
and other works, particularly the so-called Tractate Soferim, 
likewise a Palestinian product. I have endeavored to estab¬ 
lish the close connection between the Jews of Palestine and 
those of Italy from the time before the destruction of the 
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Second Temple, when there existed a Jewish settlement in 
Rome, down to the 12th century. I have tried further to 
show the great spiritual influence Palestinian Jewry exerted 
upon the Jewish communities of Italy, especially in the field 
of liturgy, and finally came to the conclusion that the 
“Hibbur Berakot” of Menahem b. Solomon represents in 
the main the Palestinian Ritual which had become the fixed 
Ritual of the Italian Jews. 

The fact that the Babylonian academies of Sura and 
Pumbeditha became the standard authorities for Jews and 
Judaism throughout the world led Jewish scholars to believe 
that also the liturgy stood under their influence, and that 
consequently the Palestinian rite, being opposed to the 
Babylonian, was effaced in the course of time and left no 
trace. As I set out to investigate the various rites of the 
Jewish liturgy and endeavored to find a common source, the 
conviction forced itself upon me that the Palestinian rite 
was not altogether obliterated. The Palestinian rabbis of 
the Gconic period fought for the maintenance of their litur¬ 
gical rite and synagogual traditions, knowing very well that 
after all it is the synagogue that exerts the greatest and 
most potent influence on Jewish life. And from its native 
soil the Palestinian rite, though in a round-about way, was 
transplanted also to the Diaspora, first to Italy, then to 
Germany, and partly also to France. It is true that it was 
not preserved in its integrity even in Italy. As Zunz so 
aptly pointed out, “the present day liturgy is the product 
of a milennial development.” 

Of considerable importance should prove the numerous 
hitherto unknown piyyutim found in our MS., which will 
undoubtedly enrich our synagogual poetry. 

I give, in the second part of this book, a number of texts 
from the Seder Hibbur Berakot, with notes and discussions, 
many of which, I hope, the reader will find interesting as 
well as instructive. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE MANUSCRIPT OF THE SEDER HIBBUR BERAKOT 

Our MS. of the Seder Hibbur Berakot is a copy of the 
original MS. that was preserved for centuries in the Library 
in Turin (Italy). The original is noted on page 52 of Bernh. 
Peyron’s Catalogue, 1 number LI, A, III 2. It gives the 
order and text of prayers according to the Italian ritual for 
almost the whole year (except Rosh ha-Shanah, Yom Kippur 
and Sukkot); it contains rules pertaining to benedictions 
and prayers; also halakot, essential to the observance of 
Sabbath and the Festivals; and customs traceable to Italy 
and Palestine and also to the two great academies of Sura 
and Pumbeditha. 

According to Peyron’s statement the original MS. was 
written on parchment—261 folio leaves; the script, beautiful 
and elegant, was midway between the square and the Italian 
Rabbinic script of the thirteenth century. The copy of our 
MS. is written by two different hands. About 200 leaves, 
written on one side only, are in the clear and legible hand¬ 
writing of the late Prof. Schechter, while the rest, likewise 
clear and legible, is by another hand. 

CHAPTER II 

EARLIER AUTHORITIES AND THE SEDER HIBBUR BERAKOT 

The zealous student of Jewish liturgy finds it surprising 
that not one of our earlier authorities mentions Seder Hibbur 
Berakot. While the Seder Rab Amram Gaon has virtually 
become the prime source of quotation for all the halakic 
authorities of earlier and later times, so that R. Tam 2 3 in 

1 Codices hebraici . . . quae in Tauriensi athcuaco asservantur, Taurini, 

1880. 

3 Sefer ha-Yashar, ch. 619. (Vienna 1811): m noa *pa lJ’NC? 'o Va 
ormjDi o’jioipn nan onnV lV p« ...cnoy. 
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his Responsum to R. Meshullam is found to say: “He that 
is not versed in the Seder Rab Amram has no right to sub¬ 
vert the words of the ancients and their customs,” and while 
the collections of prayers and benedictions that appeared 
after the time of Rab Amram Gaon, e. g. Siddur of Rashi, 3 
the Mahzor Vitry, 4 the Eshkol, 5 the Manhig, 6 the Abudra- 
ham, and others, all attained great fame and their halakic 
decisions on matters of liturgy were referred to by succeed¬ 
ing Rabbis, the Seder Hibbur Berakot, though it antedates 
the 12th century and is in no way inferior to the other 
collections, being particularly useful for a knowledge of the 
development of the liturgy and payyetanic literature in 
general, did not attain any distinction, nay, it was com¬ 
pletely ignored. 


CHAPTER III 

MODERN SCHOLARS AND THE SEDER HIBBUR BERAKOT 

In contrast to its previous neglect, Jewish scholars of 
recent years have had recourse to the Seder Hibbur Berakot, 
and to some extent investigations were started into its 
varied contents. However, none of these was thorough and 
exhaustive, leaving ample room for a searching analysis of 
this interesting collection. 

It is only just that attention should be called to these 
preliminary efforts and that the views and opinions of these 
scholars should be stated here as briefly as possible. 

J cd. by Solomon Buber (Berlin, 1910-11). 

* ed. by S. Hurwitz (Berlin, 1889-1893). 
s of Abr. b. Isaac of Narbonne (12 c.). 

6 of Abr. b. Nathan named Yarhi, i. e. of Lunel (13 c.). 
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a. Leopold Zunz 

Leopold Zunz was the first Jewish scholar to profit by 
our Seder, in the course of his well known researches into 
the development of the piyyutim and the chronological 
sequence of the payyetanim. In the Seder Hibbur Berakot 
there are scores of very old prayers, piyyutim and selihot, 
whose authors are unknown. Through his remarkable 
knowledge and acumen Zunz was able to bring to light the 
names of the authors of these hidden treasures and thus add 
some new payyetanim to his list. His Literalurgeschichte 
der Synagogalen Pocsie 1865 enumerates the payyetanim, 
giving in a fascinating style biographical notes of each of 
them. 

How useful the Seder Hibbur Berakot was to Zunz can 
be seen from the fact that his book records about 130 new 
piyyutim and selihot from it, some of them revealing new 
names and important biographical material. 

Zunz made use of the MS., without however, making due 
reference to his source. Despite careful search in his Lit era - 
turgeschiclite I have been able to locate his source in only 
8 cases out of the 130 piyyutim quoted therein. Professor 
Alexander Marx in his 11 Untersuchungen zum Siddur dcs 
Gaon R. Amram ” 7 quotes Prof. Schechter as having pointed 
to one passage in Zunz’s work 8 where our Siddur is referred 
to. Zunz, discussing the piyyut nnN ’no *iy N'inn 
"inNn ascribes the Seder Hibbur Berakot to a certain Mena- 
hem, without, however, giving his reason for such ascrip¬ 
tion. On page 649 of his Literalurgeschichte where he 
ascribes the piyyut m® mo® on nvn ymN for the Yozer 
of the Sabbath before Pentecost to Daniel ben Jehiel, he 
adds, “which is found in an old manuscript” (der in einer 
alten Handschrift sich findet). Solomon Schechter, in his 

7 Jahrb. d. Jiid.-liicr. Gesellschaft, 1908. 

8 Ibid. p. 163, Note 8. 
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copy of the MS., justly made the following remark to these 
words of Zunz: (nr 'Yd *?y anon vim) “his words refer to 
this manuscript.” The piyyut is indeed mentioned in our 
copy of the Seder Hibbur Berakot. 

Besides these two passages noticed by Prof. Solomon 
Schechter, I succeeded after many efforts in finding eight 
others wherein Zunz obviously had in mind our MS. 

On p. 66,’ Zunz, speaking of Kerobot for Minhah on 
week-days, for Musaf and Minhah on Sabbaths, and for 
services on fast days, mentions the Kerobot: "pyo 1 ? piN 
imps .un^in irm nr ,uyity pm irrrtm ws ,wuin inny 
ibrnn ry eaM iV^in ,-pn ns ,pi*? Ton ohoi® 

and notes “as it seems to have been customary in Italy” 
(“wie es scheint in Italien ueblich gewesen”), whilst as a 
matter of fact, all these Kerobot are very old and from the 
statement of the Eshkol 10 with reference to the first Kerobah 
“The early Hazzanim received it from Mar Rab Yehudai, 
and he from his master, and he from his master” o’arm 
131 iy i3io Nim mni’ 31 ioo i*?3p O’JiBWii it would appear 
that they were used also outside of Italy. 

It is also possible that these Kerobot are survivals of the 
prayer known in Berakot IV, 3 as lY’ pyo which in the 
opinion of Rab (b. Berakot p. 28 a) means 1313 ^3 pyo 
13131 an abstract of each benediction." All these shortened 
‘Amidot were lost, and only recently my attention has been 
called by Prof. Elbogen to the existence of some of them 
among the Genizah fragments at Cambridge. Fortunately 
they are also preserved in our Seder. Their origin seems to 
have been in Palestine, as we shall show at greater length 
in the second part of this book. 

On p. 72 Zunz quotes a piyyut entitled cryinai nY mim 

9 Li teralurgesch i chic. 

,0 Ililkot Tefillat Minljah, p. 55. 

11 Comp. Auerbach's NaJial Eshkol, p. 55. Note 14, and Elbogen, 
Dcr jucdischc Gotlcsdiensl p. 60. 
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for Sabbath-newmoon under the general remark "italien- 
ischer Ritus” whereas its particular source is Seder Hibbur 
Berakot. 

On p. 89, under muy or NHN, a shortened grace after 
meals on Sabbath, Zunz cites as source Cod. Turin 29, no 
doubt having in mind this MS. which bears that number 
in the catalogue of Pasinus (Turin 1749) which he must 
have used. 

On p. 243, the seliha p^y nnN 'a □ vn yav translated 
into German in his Synagogale Poesie (p. 212), is dismissed 
with a short note "is ascribed to him (Joseph b. Samuel 
Tob Elem) in a certain MS.” (wird ihm in einem MS. 
zugeteilt) without specifying the MS., whereas it is really 
found, though only in part, in our Seder ascribed to Joseph 
b. Samuel Tob Elem. 

On p. 251 Zunz mentions the Payyetan Nathan b. Zede- 
kiah and his Selihot for the Fast of Esther: wn n«, 
mWy aai cpn^Nn 'hVn, 'n -pint*, which had been 

found "in dem Ritualwerk Menachem’s.” Here also Zunz 
refers briefly to our Seder without giving his source. Prof. 
Schechter in his copy followed Zunz and did not give the 
complete texts, but only the opening and closing verses 
and the acrostic of the Payyetan, and so these selihot have 
been lost. 

On p. 268 Zunz mentions the tehinnah ’a *yntap 
'33yn by Abraham b. Jacob, and adds as a source "which is 
found in the old MS. Cod. Turin 29 close to Abraham’s 
aruy rrvyN” (welches sich in der alten Handschrift Cod. Turin 
29 neben Abraham’s anty nmyN findet). Both these supplica¬ 
tions—1'ntnp '3N and inty nmyN are actually found in our 
Seder, one following the other, and both have been pub¬ 
lished, the former in the letters of S. D. Luzzatto, p. 610 
and the latter in Maljzor Rome among Selihot for the 
Ninth of Ab. 
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On p. 457 he introduces the payyetan Nahum and states 
that his piyyutim "in ^ ovro ^tn m3D 
ohhn tin Nin nns ,td (Yozer, Silluk and Ophan) for Pente¬ 
cost are found in Cod. Turin 29. But as we have seen above 
Cod. Turin 29 and our Seder are identical, and indeed, these 
piyyutim were in our Seder. It is a pity that such piyyutim 
by the payyetan Nahum, about whose life and place of 
residence we are uninformed were not copied by Prof. 
Schechter in full, for then we might have been able to lift 
the veil of obscurity from this payyetan. 

Finally on p. 459-60 mention is made of R. Joshua, 
author of the piyvut for the seventh night of Passover, 
beginning niN T found also in the Mahzor of Rome 
and Romania. Zunz remarks that in Cod. Turin 29 it 
appears as “Ma'arib de R. Joshua,” whilst a MS. of a later 
date (a. 1441) ascribes the Ma'arib to Rab and Samuel. 

b. Abraham Berliner 

After Zunz, Abraham Berliner merits our consideration 
in connection with the Seder Hibbur Berakot. 

In June 1873 Berliner visited the Library in Turin, and 
of all the valuable MSS. the Seder Hibbur Berakot particu¬ 
larly attracted his attention. After a cursory perusal Ber¬ 
liner at once recognized its great value and he wished to 
have a copy made thereof, but was unable to find a reliable 
copyist.” He began, however, to awaken the interest of 
Jewish scholars in this MS. and as a result the copying was 
done by the late Professor Schechter during his visit to the 
libraries of Italy. 

In his critical remarks on the Catalogue of Peyron, in 
1880 13 Berliner expressed his opinion as against Peyron’s 
that this MS. contained the whole Siddur of Rab Amram, 

,a Berliner, Gcsammeltc Schriften, I. B. p. 134. 

Ilcbraisclie Bibliographic , 20 (1880-1) p. 128. 
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more fully than that published in 1865 by Rabbi Nahman 
Nathan Coronel. Likewise, in 1904, after the conflagration 
of Turin had consumed our MS., Berliner, 14 rejoicing in the 
fact that some manuscripts had been previously copied, 
particularly the Seder Hibbur Berakot, reiterates his opinion 
that this is the Siddur of Rab Amram Gaon, and he praises 
it highly. 

What considerations led Berliner to such a conjecture? 
It appears that the close similarity of the opening words of 
Seder Hibbur Berakot to the preface of Siddur Rab Amram 
Gaon led him to this identification. 

-13 pro moy (here was a blank) ini *73^ m3“)3 nu’n no nr 
pyoty N]3-n rp-Q pnx’ t«3-fr n'diid ndd wn’no s>n tow 
awn ]D nuomi 3-1 m^ty nbnD wh y Tp’i 3 ' 3 n 

lKty Dty D'niyn wnNi crDDn ^3 ^yi 'pyi -p^y n\T 

l^ty rn’ty’ ’D3m pi pn rr3 3N nos 3i ]oi odd 3i ubv 

did 1 ? -pi nono dn -|3 mtyn ^o^ty rviD-n tid nrbKm 

D'nnno. “This is the order of compilation of Blessings for 
every occasion. Amram Gaon b. Sheshna, head of the 
academy at Sura to Rabban Isaac son of Rabban Simeon, 
beloved and dear to us and the whole academy. Great 
peace and mercy be granted to thee and thy children and 
all the learned men and disciples and our brethren there 
residing. Accept peaceful wishes from us and from Rab 
Zemah, ab-beth-din, and from the Allufim and learned 
men of our academy. Inasmuch as ye have asked the order 
of blessings and prayers for the whole year, thus are we 
accustomed to do and thus have we learned from our 
rabbis.” 

These words, resembling for the greater part the opening 
sentences of Seder Rab Amram Gaon, led Berliner to iden¬ 
tify the two compilations. But aside from the fact that the 


Gesammclte Schriftcn, B. I. p. 134. 
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formula of a book is no criterion for its authorship, Peyron 
demonstrated in his catalogue mentioned above, p. 52, that 
the script at the beginning of the Seder is later than that 
of the body of the book (“Folium primum a recentiore 
adiectum est”), and there is no reason to doubt his words. 
In such matters we may rely on Peyron, who was an experi¬ 
enced bibliographer and careful research worker. 

Ail the four extant MSS. of Seder Rab Amram Gaon 
begin with the rvonu hno “And the order of prayers and 
benedictions for the whole year which you have asked . . . 
We have thought fit to arrange and send to you according 
to the tradition we possess, as ordained by the Tannaim 
and Amoraim and alluded to in what the Tanna Rabbi Meir 
said, 'One is in duty bound to recite a hundred blessings 
every day’ ’’ etc. Siddur Rashi, Mafizor Vitry and Shibbale 
ha-Leket likewise begin, “R. Meir says one is in duty bound 
to recite a hundred blessings . . The Seder Hibbur 
Berakot, however, begins thus, “When one rises from his 
bed ... he says, ‘Be sanctified, ye saints □'•"Tiroo n^Dnn 
. . . ’ ” etc., and not until the conclusion of instructions 
concerning the morning service, rules on the cleansing of 
hands, regulations concerning the meal, grace after meal, 
benedictions over fruits, etc. do we find “and every son of 
Israel is bound to recite a hundred benedictions a day,” 
with enumeration of them. 

Though Abraham Berliner was mistaken in his identifica¬ 
tion, his suggestion resulted in the preservation of this 
valuable MS. through the copy of Prof. Schechter. 

c. Alexander Marx 

Prof. Alexander Marx has dealt with our MS. in the 
course of his researches into Seder Rab Amram Gaon 15 and 


15 See his Untcrsuchungcn zum Siddur des Gaon R. Amram, 190S. 
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his studies of the Geonic period. 16 Marx in his Untersiich- 
ungen and also in his notes to Berliner’s Gcsammelte Schriften 
(p. 231), rectified Berliner’s error. As adopting Zunz’s view, 
Marx speaks of our MS. as “Menahem’s Seder Hibbur 
Berakot.” 

But Marx regards the MS. as “a very old compilation of 
the prayer-book, which, as the opening shows, made ample 
use of Seder Rab Amram” (eine sehr alte Bearbeitung des 
Gebetbuches, welche wie der Beginn beweist, S. A. stark 
benutzt haben muss.) As a matter of fact the Seder Rab 
Amram is not the foundation upon which the Seder Hibbur 
Berakot rests, nor can the foreword be adduced as reliable 
testimony thereto, for the foreword, though it begins 
roono Nnoi ronma wh njbpw pro moy ... is undoubtedly 
a later addition, in a later handwriting. Moreover, there 
was a blank of almost a whole line before pro cnoy and 
who knows but that in the blank may have been written 
the name of the actual author. 17 However that may be, 
the opening must not be allowed to affect our verdict. 

CHAPTER IV 

TIIE AUTHOR OF SEDER HIBBUR BERAKOT 

Of all the scholars who have dealt with the Seder Hibbur 
Berakot, none has indicated clearly who was its real author. 
It remains therefore for us to attempt to determine his 
identity, not an easy task. It is possible to ferret out payye- 
tanim in acrostics, either at the beginning or at the end of 
a piyyut. But where a poet does not choose to disclose his 
name in this wise, how can one find it out? That is how it 
stands with our author. Zunz speaks twice of “Menaljem 

,6 JQR. New Series I. pp. 61-279. 

17 It is noteworthy that Marx reads pto o"ioy nai instead of -im 
li to oioy. 
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in Seder Hibbur Berakot.” Did he find any support for 
this in the MS.? Did he succeed in discovering an acrostic 
pointing to a Menahem? And if so, which Menahem was 
intended? 

As a matter of fact Zunz did discover such an acrostic. 
Among his notes on Parma and Turin MSS. which were 
published after his death by Dr. Freimann in the Ilebraeische 
Bibliographic for 1916 (49-64; 123-142), there are some 
notes relating to Cod. Turin 29 (see page 141). 18 Here we 
see that Zunz really found an acrostic M N H M on fol. 

45 b, of the original MS. where in a short foreword to 

Hilkot Erubim we read as follows: 

D’znron mmTi ^nnn rm:jn rusVa. 

□'mno nD-m v:ny Vd firm. 

rv:yn nroai nnn^i rv:ny 

d’sitj; mD^n -nsrpa "jny^ nxv nnyo. 

Besides the mere name Menahem, Zunz suggested also 
“(b. Sol?)” in parenthesis with a query. Thus being unable 
to ascribe it wholly to Rab Amram Gaon and undoubtedly, 
like Berliner, being misled by the opening which resembles 
R. Amram’s, he says, “benutzend Amram’s Seder.” 

Now, let us see whether Menaliem b. Solomon fits in here 
or not. 

If we accept Zunz’s suggestion we are led immediately to 
Italy, where Menahem ben Solomon, the well-known author 
of Sekel Tob and Eben Bohan must have lived. Both Zunz 
and Dukes are doubtful about the habitat of this scholar, 
the former placing him either in Italy or France, while the 
latter ascribes him to France, notwithstanding the fact that 
all the foreign words occurring in the Midrash Sekel Tob 
are clearly of Italian origin. Gross, however, rightly places 
him in Italy, and the Seder Hibbur Berakot corroborates 

,s Ilebraeische Bibliographic 1916, 141. 
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his opinion. The fact is that although the author himself 
does not give the slightest hint as to his place, still an 
Italian atmosphere pervades the MS. throughout. In the 
first place it is very striking that most of the foreign words, 
about twenty in number, are of Italian origin. 19 Had he 
been a Frenchman he would like Rashi, have explained rare 
words in French. 

Secondly, the text and order of the prayers, with slight 
differences, is that of the Italian Mahzor. 

Thirdly, most of the Payyetanim whose compositions are 
quoted in the Seder Hibbur Berakot, are of Italian origin 
and of the 11th and 12th centuries, e. g. R. Anan b. Marinus 
ha-Cohen of Siponto (a port in Apulia); R. Daniel b. Jchiel, 
brother of R. Nathan, author of the Aruk; R. Nathan b. 
Zidkiah; R. Paltiel, etc.; and even some anonymous 
piyyutim, judging from internal evidence, are clearly of 
Italian origin, especially since they are also found in Mahzor 
Rome. 

Fourthly, the synagogual customs and the liturgical rules 
in the Seder Hibbur Berakot are mostly the same as in the 
Italian ritual, and can be found only in the Shibbale ha- 
Leket, of the Italian Zidkiah b. Abraham Anaw. As proof 
of this assertion a comparison might be made between the 
Seder Hibbur Berakot and the Shibbale ha-Leket. For 
instance, with reference to the custom of saying dd 1 ? nvnVi 
twice in the Kedushah, comp. Shibbale ha-Leket Kelal 45 
and Seder Hibbur Berakot fol. 123 (S. Schechter’s copy) 
where the language is the same almost word for word; as 
to the question whether D^pm should be said in Kaddish, 
comp. Shibbale ha-Leket 28 and Seder Hibbur Berakot 
fol. 13; concerning one who has already prayed in a syna- 

19 KtH’ViD (fol. 51); nop, N*np (fol. 52); naio (fol. 62); 
lopoiD ,p^D'o ,o’p"iJ ,’Vsn) .locnp .non ,vV'^ ,nn6 ,idd^ 3 .vaioip .^wi. 
(fol. 69); 'X333 (fol. 133); npio^ (fol. 210) and the Greek fwmn (fol. 53). 
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gogue and then goes to another synagogue, see Sh. ha-L. 
44 and SHB. fol. 12; as to the necessity of a precentor 
being righteous and upright, comp. Sh. ha-L. 10 and SHB. 
fol. 16; with regard to consolatory passages from Scripture 
on Sabbath afternoon comp. Sh. ha-L. 126 and SHB. fol. 
139; on the question of why Kaddish is said between the 
reading of the Torah and the Haftarah comp. Sh. ha-L. 79 
and SHB. fol. 121; with reference to the spreading of hands 
by priests during the Birkat Kohanim comp. SH. ha-L. 23 
and SHB. fol. 39. 

Such comparisons are apt to lead us to the belief that 
the Italian author of the Shibbale ha-Leket had lying before 
him the same sources as were at the disposal of the author 
of the Seder Hibbur Berakot unless we go a step further 
and assume that R. Zidkiah actually made use of the 
Seder Hibbur Berakot. 

All these considerations show that we have an Italian 
literary product. There still remains the question, who was 
its author? 

A careful study of Menahem b. Solomon’s Sekel Tob will 
give us the key to the solution of this problem. 

CHAPTER V 

THE SEDER HIBBUR BERAKOT AND THE 
MIDRASH SEKEL TOB 

Since the publication of the Midrash Sekel Tob by S. 
Buber (Berlin 1900) we are in better position to investigate 
it than was Zunz, and to set up comparisons between it and 
the Seder Hibbur Berakot. 

By collating in parallel columns some liturgical passages 
in Sekel Tob and in Seder Hibbur Berakot we shall reach 
but one conclusion: that our Seder was compiled by Mena¬ 
hem b. Solomon of Italy. 
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1. The greatest of the early authorities, among them 
Zerahiah ha-Levi, find difficulty in answering the question 
—“Why do we not recite ir'nruy in counting the Omer?” 
Zerahiah in his Ha-Maor, towards the end of Talmud Pesa- 
him, gives two reasons, the second being, that that blessing 
(pin nzna) is appropriate only for something wherefrom 
we derive enjoyment, as for instance, carrying a Lulab, 
which is a joyful symbol,—whereas counting the Omer 
contains no suggestion of enjoyment, but rather grief at 
the destruction of the Temple nwn uwb “Dr u pK 

nD pnn b Johanan Treves in his m op, 

a commentary on the Roman Mafizor (Bologna 1540), 
adduces this reason in the name of Rabbenu Nissim (b. 
Jacob, 11th c.), and adds “lDiyn d'ndd nny un “because 
we do not offer now the Omer and because we recite after 
the Sefirah the prayer enpon rra muy ntyrw “psVo pm 'n\ 
therefore we do not say lr’nrw." 

Although Johanan Treves does not definitely state 
whether or not pm \T was already used at the time of 
Rabbenu Nissim, nevertheless we are certain that this short 
prayer is very old, and can be traced to an even earlier time 
than that of Rabbenu Nissim. For, as we know, the cere¬ 
mony of offering the Omer was dependent upon the existence 
of a central sanctuary (comp. Shibbale ha-Leket, 234, 
p. 217), and therefore, when the Omer was offered, the 
blessing “iDiyn dtsd *?y was probably recited, and then fol¬ 
lowed by the (accepting the Talmudic statement, the 

historicity of which cannot be doubted, that up'n 3 'hdn 
mViam mvnp mVsm rvo“o an 1 ?, b. Ber. 33a). The 

blessing itself is very old, for the sages of the Mishnah 

(Berakot IX, 1) speak of it as well known, and so, we 
assume, it was doubtless current in the Temple. Now, I 
venture to suggest, that after the destruction of the sanc¬ 
tuary, when R. Joljanan b. Zakkai ruled that the whole 
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day of the waving of the Omer, the eating of the new grain 
shall be prohibited, tidn *pn nv Nrrty (Rosh ha-Shanah 
30a; Menal.iot 68a; Sukka 41a; Tosephta Menahot X 26),— 
the blessing 'ir'nrw after the Sefirat ha-Omer was abol¬ 
ished, and in its stead, a short prayer for the restoration of 
the Temple service, the pm VP, was introduced. Such a 
prayer is self evident from the purport of Johanan ben 
Zakkai’s rule about qin ov, the reason of which was the 
hope that the Temple might be built and the old custom 
reestablished. 

This prayer, pm 'IT, remained in vogue in Palestine, and 
from Palestine it came to the Italian communities through 
the intimate relations between these countries, and from 
Italy it spread to Germany and France. The first, indeed, 
to mention this pm ’IT is Menahem b. Solomon in hisSekel 
Tob, as quoted by the author of the niDiDN (MS. CCCXXIV 
53d). 20 

Setting side by side in parallel columns the halakah about 
counting the Omer in Sekel Tob and in Seder HibburBerakot 
we find them to agree almost verbatim. 

Sekel Tob 
(quoted in msiDN) 

HDD !?e> w (XXXV) 

’dv pioi iQiyn hud*? p^'nno 
'ynpi ’dv nDoV mm po 'vidpi 

pm \T (also ibid XLIV .27) 
noipo 1 ? cnpon r \'2 rnuy D’twitp 
iro'3 mnoa 

comp, also the Oxford MS. 
quoted in Buber’s introduc¬ 
tion p. XLIV, 27. 

,0 about the MS. of the msiox see Zunz, Ritus, (14-15), and Buber in 
his Introduction to the Midrash Sekel Tob. 


Seder IJibbur Berakol 

(p. 228) 

by pmao ...nos bw vp W pi 
'dv vd'o*? mmi iQiyn htsd 
’yi3P mmi 

(p. 222) 

n'D mny ...pm ’m 

iro'3 mno3 noipo^ enpan 
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From the time of R. Meir of Rothenburg (d. 1293) this 
short prayer was introduced into all liturgical manuals and 
it spread to all Jewish communities.” 

However, if the following statement, found in Tosaphot, 
Megilla 20b, s.v. *73, refers to R. Jacob b. Meir Tam (1100- 
1171), it appears that already in the 12th century R. Tam 
introduced the recitation of the pm 'IT among the French 
Jews. The Tosaphot (ibid) reads as follows: *7y ”|T3® 

Koya u”.m 3*71*71 -idip nypra p j w no '131 m3^ T'* "idin nTSDn 
mtyy w' 3bn l ?’i "idw 1 ? *73N p'on'3 p33*7 nny n-orn n* 7 K jw 's'? 
This statement seems to have no connection with the pre¬ 
ceding discussion of the Tosaphot, and we suppose it, 
therefore, to be a later interpolation. 

2. As in the matter of the counting of the Omer, a simi¬ 
larity between the Sekel Tob and the Seder Hibbur Berakot 
can be observed also in connection with other laws and 
customs. 

Sekel Tob 

As quoted in Asuppot- 

Resp. XXXIV, 34c. in 
Buber’s Introduction 

nit ...'rmra rDntPD-i ntdfi *73 
m3 rv*7i T3n qDro awm *7D3 
twvn 

See also Sekel Tob Exod. XII 

This unique text is found only in the Sekel Tob and the 
Seder Hibbur Berakot. 


Seder IJibbur Berakot 
(181) 

Nil' ...vnurD n'ta NTon *73 
rp*7"i «T3n NDDri3i tnsys *7'D3 
two n'3 


3. Cleansing of Hands 


Sekel Tob 

(According to a MS. from the 
Bodleian Library 1101/2 
quoted in Buber’s intro¬ 
duction) 

sl Comp. Zunz, Ritus, p. 15. 


Seder Hibbur Berakot 
(47) 

"13 ...OH’ n*7'L3I3 *73 

p -iry*7N3 ipso piy sin ’wj 
’*D33 pspDty "l 3 n 
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l«o bow* ’rvtni (XLIV) 

N1H 12 0'T 

...p Tyb>N dn itj lrrrm nrw 

Apparently Buber omits here the patronymic Tn p 
because he is aware that in Eduyyot V. 6 it is p TyVs 
Q’T n^D]3 pspsty -pan. 

4. Kiddush Lebanah 

Sekel Tob Seder Hibbur Berakot 

(Exod. XII) (71) 

l^ys ...o’pn'j *na no«oa new l^ys ...irpntp *na nanoa im 

ilJIDNl plS H31DK1 piS 

This text as found in SHB and Sekel Tob is also unique, 
differing from other known versions: nDN on^iysi nas 'jyis of 
Mas. Soferim (ed. Miiller), XX, 1; ddn '^yis of Tos. Sanhed¬ 
rin (42a S. V. non 'VyiE>); pis an^iysi nos l^yD of Mafizor 
Rome, and pis nn^iysi nos *?yi£) of Maimonides, Hilkot 
Berakot X, 16. 

5. Reference should also be made to the following pas¬ 
sages concerning the Seder shel Pcsafi. Comp. Seder Hibbur 
Berakot p. 210 ff. and Sekel Tob to Exod. XII, p. 131 ff. 
Comp. Buber’s notes ibid. 60, 114. 

6. With reference to the blessing over spices at the close 
of the Sabbath, the Oxford manuscript 1101-2, states on 
the authority of Sekel Tob that Rabbenu Eleazar of Metz, 
used to take a cup and fill it with all kinds of spices saying 
over it d'dbq 'xy ^y instead of own 'xy *nia. Manasseh 
Grossberg, who copied these rules for the Sekel Tob from 
the above mentioned MS. (see Buber’s introduction, p. 
XLIII), erred in his belief that na^n pi which follows 
itdbq 'xy *?y is part of the decision of R. Menahem b. Solo¬ 
mon. As a matter of fact, it is the author of the MS. (who 
appears to have been a disciple of Rabbenu Jacob b. R. 
Yakar, the teacher of Rashi) that thus states his agreement 
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with R. teleazar of Metz. R. Menahem b. Solomon on the 
other hand, as may be seen from page 149 of our Seder, 
treating of Habdalah and its benedictions, gives the formula 
□'DBO 'Xy tnu, which is the Italian Minhag to this day. 

7. The foreign words in Seder Hibbur Berakot (210) 
find parallels in Sekel Tob, Exod. XI1-8. 

8. In our Seder just as in Sekel Tob, the author quotes his 
sources under the general term irmm, omitting to state the 
names of his authorities; see Sekel Tob to Gen. XIX, 3; 
XL1V, 13 and 23; Exod. IX, 9 and our Seder pp. 53, 57, 
60, 61, 69. 

9. The same sources which served him in the Sekel Tob 
underlie also the Seder Hibbur Berakot, namely, theTargum 
Yerushalmi to the Pentateuch, the Talmud Yerushalmi, the 
Talmud Babli, the Pesikta deRab Kahana , the SheeJtol de Rab 
Alia , the Ilalakot Gcdolot , the Responsa of the Geonim, R. 
Eleazar Kalir, Hananel b. Hushiel and Isaac Alfasi, all of 
which will be discussed further on in their proper place. 

10. The manner of indicating sources is the same in both 
these works; for example, comp. Sekel Tob to Genesis XV, 
12; XIX, 4; XXX, 1 with Seder Hibbur Berakot 117, 143. 
Also in another respect the two works resemble one another: 
where things have been omitted in their proper place, the 
cause of this omission, as for instance, in Sekel Tob to 
Gen. XLI, 45 "UTiNDi cnpiD ty-non 'mriD nnDtyn 'izn is paral¬ 
leled in our Seder fol. 141 □D'lpon uriDty or fol. 

143 0DipD3 'iiro: kVi lrDtw Tntan dddi. 

In both the Sekel Tob and Seder Hibbur Berakot the 
author quotes the Talmud, either through the formula U’nui 
noN or through a general reference to the Talmud without 
special mention of treatise or chapter. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that at times his excerpts indicate 
that his manuscripts differed from those upon which our 
editions of the Talmud are based. 
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The evidence adduced hereby, coupled with the general 
spirit and style of the two works will, I believe, suffice to 
prove that Seder Hibbur Berakot was composed by the 
author of Midrash Sekel Tob, namely, Menahem b. Solomon. 
This evidence, though not formidable, hangs on a stronger 
thread than that of Steinschneider, who ascribes to Mena¬ 
hem the fragments of a commentary to the Five Megillot 
found in the Berlin Library, simply because that commen¬ 
tary makes reference to the Sekel Tob on Lamentations.” 

As to the acrostic in our Seder which reveals the author 
Menahem, it should be remarked that it was a general 
practice of mediaeval authors to conceal their identity in 
the beginning of their books but to reveal it later, either in 
the middle or at the close, through an acrostic, or some 
other literary device. Even in Sekel Tob Menahem waits 
until the middle before he discloses his name. Of Italian 
scholars who adopted this method before Menahem, may be 
mentioned Sabbatai Donolo in his 'jiDDnn and Ahimaaz in 
his ponv, who employed acrostics in the middle of their 
books.' 3 It is interesting to note that even in cases where 
the authors gave their names, the copyists sometimes 
omitted them. Perhaps it was for this reason that Donolo 
asked every one who may copy his book, to copy also the 
preface and to mention his name. 

CHAPTER VI 

SPIRITUAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PALESTINE AND 
BABYLON DURING THE GEONIC PERIOD 

Having thus proved that the Menahem suggested by 
Zunz is the same as the author of the Sekel Tob, who lived 
in Italy during the first half of the 12th century, and having 


31 See Steinschneider IJcbr. Bibl. 1877-98, p. 41. 
3J See Kaufmann, Gcsammrltc Scliriften III, p. 3. 
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shown that his prayer manual is virtually the Italian ritual, 
let us now proceed to analyze the sources from which he 
drew his materials, in order to be able to determine the 
development of the liturgy in Italy and its interrelation 
with the liturgy of other countries, particularly Babylon 
and Palestine. 

Our information about the spiritual life of the Palestinian 
Jews in the Geonic era is defective and limited; while in 
Babylon academies flourished, the halakah was studied zeal¬ 
ously and numerous responsa were sent abroad, the spiritual 
life in Palestine seemed to be concentrated in the synagogue 
only. Synagogue activities and their development absorbed 
all the interest of Palestinian Jews. Even their literary 
activity bears the imprint of the synagogue, and all their 
spiritual products are of a synagogual character. In the 
halakic field, however, they produced very little. Like the 
Jewish communities of Spain and northern Africa they were 
compelled to send to Sura and Pumbeditha for halakic deci¬ 
sions, as is borne out by the Responsa collection Shaare 
Zedek 

In this most important and authentic collection of Geonic 
Responsa we find perhaps for the first time in Geonic litera¬ 
ture dissensions between Babylonian and Palestinian Rabbis 
'331 mto 'P3N. Harsh expressions are used in the 
pix nyu; against the y -in '33 which points to unfriendly 

relations between the Babylonians and Palestinians, the 
former appearing to consider themselves as standing on a 
higher plane than the latter. Paltoi Gaon employs there 
(63b) very sharp language against the Palestinians, saying 
p3'N pyim p3'N cpyia. 

Similar anti-Palestinian expressions, especially against the 
Talmud Yerushalmi, we find among the other Geonim, as, 

See Muller's o’Jiton nmirn 1 ? nnoo p. 15, n. 3, and Eppenstein's. 
Bcitriige, p. 62. 
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for instance, by Sherira Gaon (comp. Zikron la-Rishonim , 
IV, Resp. 434), and Hai Gaon (comp. Shaare Teshubah, ch. 
39; Tcslmbot lia-Geonim ed. Lyck, ch. 96; Makria ch. 42 
according to Biichler in REJ ., L, 195; and Eshkol, II, 47). 

Hence the maxim of the earlier medieval rabbis ptt 
*733 '33, “we follow the Babylonian authorities,” to the 
exclusion of the Palestinian Talmud. 

There are however, some rabbis, like Hananel and 
Nissim, who trusted the Talmud Yerushalmi alongside with 
the Babli and sometimes even sided with the former against 
the latter. It is noteworthy, too, that Italian rabbis, includ¬ 
ing our author Menahem b. Solomon, studied very carefully 
the commentary of R. Hananel. Also Alfasi and Maimon- 
ides at times follow this commentary in opposition to the 
Talmud Babli (comp. B. Ratner in his introduction to nuriK 
D^EnTl 1VX, p. IV). 

Gradually the Palestinian scholars came to realize that 
they had lost spiritual influence, and that the Babylonian 
Geonim had supplanted them as halakic authorities. They 
were forced henceforth to accept the decisions of their 
Eastern contemporaries and to show them honor and respect. 

This submission however, applies only to matters of 
Halakah; in liturgical matters and synagogue arrangements, 
based as they were on ancient tradition and hence sacred to 
the community, the Palestinian authorities remained free 
and independent, refusing to yield an iota to Geonic decisions 
on such subjects. This adamantine attitude of the Pales¬ 
tinians subsequently gave rise to many heated controversies. 

These statements are borne out by the following respon- 
sum as to whether Kedushah and Shema should be recited 
on week days or on Sabbaths and holidays only: 25 
□'D'zj in ruea yosn cmp pita anoiN ps vtioy ly 
Pn!?33 n3 W'V HJHD ^331 D'VbHTD pin 13*73 nnnsa 13^3 D'31D 

35 Cconica, Ginzberg II, 52-20. 
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ov ntmp arvVy iVa'p^ iy npiVnoi nano liyyp 
onoiN ]’« pi6aa oro jw yntoty nrvyi mno "inpu 

D’aiD D'O'ai naeo nVn imp. 

“Up to now Kedushah and Shema are recited in Palestine 
only on Sabbaths or on holidays during the morning service, 
except Jerusalem and every province where there arc Baby¬ 
lonians, for they quarrelled and resolved to say Kedushah 
every day, but in all the other provinces and cities of Pales¬ 
tine, where there are no Babylonians, Kedushah is said 
only on Sabbaths and holidays.” Ginzberg righty observes 
(Geonica II p. 48) that the author of this Responsum is a 
Palestinian of the latter half of the eighth century. This 
Palestinian in his veneration for Rabbi Jehudai Gaon, says 
about him in the same responsum” hdd p rvn 

msDinai emom -no^nai miPDai mpozi ’yii) rvniy vaoy ly n'w 
rvm 'dd yoty t6iy -qi "idin rrn ntyyo 1 ? ro^nai nvunai 
mxon Van pipiD rvm nuyai nrponai mnoai rumps *?rn 
min 1 ? mnan n« snpa rvm ow 1 ? iaxy m td«d rvm i^id 
... oiy vam vmnV unann ohn imoa mn rmxabn 
“that for many years there had not been anyone so great 
as he in Bible, Mishnah, Talmud and Midrash, in Tosephta, 
in Haggadah, and practical Halakah, and that he never said 
aught that he had not heard from his master, and that he 
surpassed in sanctity and in purity and humility and was 
punctilious in all precepts and devoted himself to Heaven 
and drew his fellow-men to Torah and precepts, and left 
none like him, give ye also attention to his words.” 

Evidently Babylonians who left their eastern home and 
came to reside in Palestine continued to regard the Baby¬ 
lonian rabbis as superior to the Palestinian. The Baby¬ 
lonian Jews in Palestine tried to introduce their native 
customs into the synagogues of their adopted country, they 
tried to dictate even in matters of liturgy in which Palestine 
remained supreme. Consequently, in the eighth century, 
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the spiritual forces of Palestine set out to retrieve their lost 
prestige, to manifest once more to their Babylonian oppo¬ 
nents their ability to produce original literary creations and 
their non-dependence on Babylonian decisions. The result 
was the Masseket Sojerim. This new literary product of 
Palestinian scholars raised considerably the dignity of Pales¬ 
tine in the eyes of Babylonia and the Diaspora in general. 
Whether the S/iccltot of Rab Aha Gaon influenced Masseket 
Sojerim , or, according to Muller 36 and Eppenstein, 37 the 
influence was in an opposite direction, has not yet been 
clearly demonstrated. One thing appears to be certain: the 
compilers of Masseket Sojerim made the first attempt to 
summarize and standardize the various traditions of Pales¬ 
tinian Jewry, to state clearly and precisely the ancient 
minhagim of the Holy Land in general and of Jerusalem in 
particular* 8 on account of the high respect Palestine enjoyed 
among all Jews, and to impress upon them the stamp of 
irrefutable authority. Subsequently, Masseket Sojerim found 
acceptance in all countries and became authoritative every¬ 
where. 

Thus the literary rivalry, if we may call it so, between 
the Babylonian and Palestinian scholars began with Mas¬ 
seket Sojerim and found its most emphatic expression in the 
well-known controversy between Saadia and Ben Meir in 
the 10th century. 39 

34 His introduction to Masseket Sojerim, p. 21. 

3 ? In his above mentioned book, p. 61. 

38 See Masseket Sojerim XVIII, 5 O’VcnTa aio j.ud nvi pi and XXI, 1 
aiyoay lavnan anaaa and similar passages. 

3 ’ This may explain the question that baffled Poznanski (Festsclirijt 
AdolJSchwars, 471-487): “Why were the relations between Babylon and 
Palestine so friendly before the time of Ben Meir?" In reality this 
friendship was but external and superficial. The Palestinians were only 
waiting for a suitable occasion to assert themselves. And the occasion 
presented itself at the time of Ben Meir. 
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Besides the liturgy proper the Palestinian Jews became 
instrumental also in developing the Haggadah and Midrash 
which constitute important elements in the synagogue ser¬ 
vice, serving to encourage and comfort the people in their 
distress. Most of the Midrashim and all the minor tractates 
of the Talmud are known to have originated in Palestine. 

In addition, Palestine claims the piyyut too as its rightful 
product of that period. The earliest payyetanim, such as 
Yannai and Kalir who left their imprint on the Jewish 
liturgy as a whole, lived in Palestine and received their 
inspiration therefrom. 

Another activity, closely connected with the liturgy, is 
the Masorah, in which the Palestinians excelled in those 
days. It grew out of a desire to preserve Hebrew pronuncia¬ 
tion in the synagogue in its pristine beauty and purity. It 
was the scholars of Tiberias, preeminently R. Phinehas, 30 
who with great effort built up the system of punctuation 
which for more than a millenium was authoritative to all 
the Jews of the Diaspora. 

CHAPTER VII 

SPIRITUAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ITALY AND PALESTINE 

The settlement of the Jews in Italy dates back to very 
ancient times. Already in the period immediately preceding 
the destruction of the Second Temple Jews came to Rome 
in such numbers as to form close-knit communities. But 
this influx increased considerably after the destruction of 
the Second Temple, when Rome formed one of the bulwarks 
of the Diaspora. In spite of the great distance separating 
these Jews from Palestine, they nevertheless, came in con¬ 
stant contact with it and kept up their allegiance to it, at 

J0 Comp. Briill, Jahrbiichcr, V. 94-97; Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschrift 
for 1872, p. 262; Harkavy, Studien uud Mitthcilungcn , I, 112-115. 
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least as far as their spiritual existence was concerned. We 
know that throughout the period of the Tannaim the bond 
between Italy and Palestine was strong. 

The Talmud (b. Ber. 19a) tells about Todos of Rome, 
who, as a remembrance of the Jewish life in Palestine during 
the Temple, introduced among his coreligionists the custom 
of eating “helmeted” kids (po^ipo Dmi) on Passover night, 
though it was in conflict with the Halakah and brought him 
the rebuke of Simon b. Shetah, “If thou wert not Todos, I 
would excommunicate thee. mm nrm ornn 

yii-D srisnp ns nnsa? nm.” A more cogent reason 
for not excommunicating him is given in the Palestinian 
Talmud (Pesahim, 34a) namely, that he supported the 
rabbis of Palestine rnn pnnonD n^o mm. During the 
Hadrianic persecutions many Tannaim left Palestine to 
settle in Rome and continue there their intellectual activi¬ 
ties. Of one of them, R. Mathya b. Harash, we are told 
in Sifre, ch. 159, that he founded a great Yeshibah in 
Rome. 31 Also Joshua b. Levi emigrated to Rome (Gen. 
rabba ch. 77). No doubt the Yeshibot in Italy continued 
their existence without interruption, spreading Jewish lore 
according to the ideas and methods of the Palestinian rabbis, 
though the history of the Jews of Italy up to the eighth cen¬ 
tury is wrapped in obscurity. Only in the eighth century 
do we light upon the famous family of Lucca, in Lombardy, 

R. Kalonvmus and his son Meshullam. 

The interest of the Italian Jews in Palestine did not fade 
in the least during these early Middle Ages. In weal and 
woe they looked towards Palestine for spiritual comfort and 
instruction, and they were constantly guided by Palestinian 
laws and customs, especially as far as the ritual was concerned. 

The best way, therefore, to appraise the spiritual life and 

* Comp. b. Sanh. 32a ’onV enn p N’no ,m \ inx. 
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intellectual activity of the Italian Jews of that period is to 
draw a parallel between Italy and Palestine in those days. 

Indeed, there seems to be a striking similarity between 
the literary activity of the Geonim in Palestine and that of 
the Italian rabbis. Just as in Palestine the Geonim devoted 
their energies to Haggadah, Midrash and liturgy, so also 
the rabbis in Italy occupied themselves with these subjects 
exclusively. It is known that Midrash Shoher Tob originated 
in Italy, 32 likewise Tanhuma, Yelamdcnup and possibly also 
Midrash Mishle and Midrash Samuel. According to some 
scholars, also Pesikla rabbati was compiled there (see Eppen- 
stein, p. 180). And according to Guedemann, Tanna de-be- 
Elijahu bears upon it the stamp of Italy, wherefore he styles 
it 34 “the cornerstone for a reconstruction of the earliest 
period of Italian Jewish History.” 

Though the Haggadah was so important an element in 
the intellectual life of the Jews in Italy, it would be an error 
to assume that the study of the Talmud was altogether 
neglected. The Talmud was studied assiduously in Italy, 
but it was mainly the Palestinian Talmud, as it is evident 
from a Responsum of Solomon Luria, XXIX. 

It is not impossible that the Palestinian Talmud would 
have disappeared altogether if Italian copyists had not 
copied and recopied it in response to the demand of native 
rabbis. Indeed, the only remaining copy of the Yerushalmi, 
that was preserved in the library of Leyden, from which the 
first printed copy was made in Venice (1522), was executed 
by an Italian, Jehiel b. Jekuthiel b. Benjamin ha-Rofe, 
who transcribed it from a copy that had been made in the 
13th century for a scholar in Rome, Menahem b. Benjamin 
b. Menahem. 

See Zunz Gotlcsdicnstliclie Vorirdgc p. 268 and 310; Zunz’s view 
appears to be more correct than Buber’s. 

« Sec Eppenstein ibid. 179 and Zunz Gottcsd. Vortr. ibid. 

« Erziehungswesen II. p. 55. 
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So in the field of the piyyut Kalonymus II (950) and his 
son Meshullam the great (976) were probably the first payye- 
tanim in Italy who composed Kerobot for all the feast-days. 
R. Gershom Meor ha-Golah in his well-known Responsum 
about the insertion of the Kerobot in the Prayers, men¬ 
tions as the greatest payyetanim Yannai, Kalir, R. Kalony¬ 
mus and his son Meshullam. 35 

R. Moses b. Kalonymus of Lucca, III. (1020?) is generous 
in his praise of the Italian scholars of his day; in his Yozer 
for the Day of Atonement entitled yn Din 'DDn, 36 he says: 
nDN tasnp nny ...at? nvm« *yns 'djh ...nmn '21 'Don 
...-|T3t nyca o' 2 'vn nonVo yi 2 io nvsi o'din aw 'Djn ...yiDN 
...ny-n riDDn 'ODn. 

In the 12th century Bari and Otranto, close to one an¬ 
other, were distinguished as seats of Jewish learning, so 
that even before the time of Rabbenu Tam their fame 
penetrated into France, 37 where it gave rise to the saying, 
“From Bari shall go forth Torah and the word of the Lord 
from Otranto.” 38 

R. Moses IJalfi of Bari and R. Samuel of Otranto were 
scholars of great attainments (Rapoport in his supplemen¬ 
tary remarks, ibid, p. 97). Rab Shesha, descendant of a 
Geonic family, spread knowledge of Jewish lore in Polia, 
the port of Naples. R. Anan b. Marinus ha-Cohen, of 
Siponto, was considered a great authority (Shibbale ha-Leket 

33 Comp. Landshut Amudc ha-Abodah, p. 102, 255; Shibbale ha-Leket, 
ch. 28, p. 25. 

36 Comp. Zunz, Gottcsdicnstliche Vorlrdgc, p. 363. 

37 See Scfcr lia-Yasliar of Rabbenu Tam, Resp. 620 in re B’nei Bari; 
also in Scfcr ha-Kabbalah of R. Abraham b. Daud, in the account of 
the four scholars taken as captives to Spain, where it is stated that 
they were going from Bari, from which it can be seen that Bari was 
considered a seat of scholars. 

3i R. Tam in a clause beginning min «sn nsao '3 crvVy ]nip rnsr 
lonano *n nan. 
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chs. 34 and 292); and R. Nathan b. Jehiel, author of the 
Aruk, as well as his brother, ranked very high in scholarship. 

The scholars of France are known to have sent questions 
to the scholars of Rome, as Rabbenu Tam who desired them 
to expound for him a Mishnah in Oholot (Sefer ha-Yashar 
549, p. 60 d), and who cites also writings of R. Samuel of 
Bari (Shibbale ha-Leket 9). Even Rashi quotes expositions 
by scholars of Rome (b. Rosh ha-Shanah 14a and Keritot, 
5a), likewise Mordecai (Baba Batra II, ch. 516). To these 
might be added R. Abraham of Pesaro (Shibbale ha-Leket , 
Introd. p. 7, note 44), R. Moses of Pavia (Sefer ha-Yashar 
44a and Shibbale ha-Leket, Introd. p. 8); R. Eleazar of 
Verona (Shibbale ha-Leket, p. 13, 232, 244), and others. 

Of special importance to our theme is the Megillat 
Ahimaaz. Ahimaaz b. Paltiel (1054) 39 gives us a clear view 
of Jewish intellectual life in Italy during the period of which 
we are treating, and from it we gather that not only in Bari 
and Otranto were there Yeshibot, but also in Oran and 
Venosa. We find mention of Venosa also in another source, 
where we read of the death of Rab Nathan b. Ephraim, who 
died in Venosa, and of whom it is said that he was ty'K 
nn miDi :n ,noDn b’ys'i itdd (Kaufmann, Monatschrift 
1896, p. 471). Here we are told of an Italian Jew who con¬ 
tributed liberally to the support of Palestinian schools: 
rb y om» crays n^non *py Down's noty yyo'riN 'n 
a'DnV ../inzm nrvn pw .wn -pVin crainr lrv^y ays boai 
...n’yyty ’ty^tyn oys:n Vur ,iminn 'pDiy 1 ? 

nnmn .rn’ty'n tytn ay toido .rrnyoa crntyv 

39 Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, II. ed. Neubaucr, p. 111-132. ooai 
d’d Vy o'Vin® O’syai .o’Vmo o’yia] ,0’VnK o® rxdi .yoa pin ya3 
,ony® nanVaa .onainoi o'omVi ...o’yiaa a*nto , 0 ’yiap nicmai .o’Vhj 
... ”/vaN 'i '33 o’B’ysn om o’aicnn on on ...o’arm nV’Na .D’ana o'snm 
nrnaa ...0’3iN n«in osn ...yap o® inaan yapj om’ai ...V»«33n Pi mao® P 
...]mr»D na’cm omnn. The Yeshibah of Venosa is also mentioned in 
the inscriptions brought to light by Ascholi, (see Kaufman, ibid. 11-12). 
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pnti .oms 1 ? trzuyvn ^nn’oVna arrry urn ...nrrssa lnxs 
B’an on^ romi (Neubauer, ibid. 113).* 0 

Although the story may be merely a legend,—since it is 
one of the many legendary narratives relating the miracles 
wrought by a certain Babylonian R. Aaron,—still, these 
legends seem to be interwoven with facts. These narratives 
clearly show, that, until the latter part of the ninth century, 
the Palestinian influence upon Italy was very strong. 

It would not be just, however, to speak of the Palestinian 
influence on Italy, and overlook entirely the Babylonian and 
Spanish influences. Thanks perhaps to its geographical 
situation, Italy was in the position of interchanging spiri¬ 
tual possessions with the rest of the world, including the far 
Eastern countries. 

Italy was not all the time under Christian dominion. 
During the second half of the ninth century and the begin¬ 
ning of the tenth, Southern Italy, as we know, came under 
the Arabian regime. Arabian attacks on Italy in the year 
863-864, doubtless brought many a Jewish prisoner into 
Babylon. The transfer of these prisoners to Babylon, and 
the presence of the Arabian armies on Italian soil, no doubt 
brought the Jews of the two countries closer to each other, 
and afforded an opportunity for an exchange of thought on 
Jewish learning and Halakah between the Italian and Baby¬ 
lonian scholars. 

Rab IIai Gaon even assumes that, of the two versions of 
the Ililkot Gcdolot ascribed to Rab Jehudai Gaon (d. 763), 
the second version was prepared in Italy and brought into 

<° (Ibid., p. 119). We arc also told an interesting story' that throws 
light upon the role of the preacher and cantor in the’Jew'ish community” 
life of that time, and upon the relationship that existed between the 
city and country Jews; the story tells of a Palestinian preacher who 
came to speak in a Venosa synagogue,—a trick was played on him, 
much trouble followed, and finally the entire matter was straightened 
out through some minor changes in the piyyut o’Jiaip ">ar. 
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Babylon by the Italian Jews who were taken captive by the 
Arabian forces in 863-864. m "ia VtP iVn maVnty ,pjnv vn 
n«a Tiy'uo nnna nVn 'NTirv mi nova ^aaa w'in rvV 
VmV yixav pvrv'N yw (Or Zarua II, 432). 

Assuming with Epstein (}"n ~idd Vy na^a, Ilagoren III, 64. 
Comp, also S. Asaph, Hashiloah 1918, p. 16) that by I'KttP 
Hai meant the Jewish captives taken by the Arabian soldiers 
in Southern Italy, we see that the idea that these Jewish 
captives brought an Italian version into Babylon seems 
quite plausible. Epstein, in his article in the Ilagoren , con¬ 
siders dhn )nN as iv, Greece, whereas it rather means Italy, 
as Rab Hai Gaon always referred to Italy as crnN in. 

Whatever the history of the second version of the Ililkot 
Gedolot may have been, and whatever the origin of its 
existence in Babylon, according to Hai Gaon, it was pre¬ 
pared in Italy. This can be seen from another statement of 
Hai Gaon: (ibid.) nn« D'w 'p tin vdbq nro «nn« pvk ’jm 'n 
V mV on«D ltoiy. The addition of one hundred years to the 
time of Rab Jehudai Gaon, exactly corresponds to the 
period we are now discussing. R. Yehudai died in 763, while 
the Arabian attacks on Southern Italy took place in S63- 
864, and at that time a closer relationship between Italy 
and Babylon can already be noticed. 

In that period halakic communications were exchanged 
between Rome and the Gaon Rab Sar Shalom (853-S63) 
at Sura. And although the Roman decisions are not ac¬ 
cepted,—as is evident from the statement of Isaac b. Meir 
of Dueren ( Shaare Dura , 81) mV ln'BWW 'an 'jud V’"p nVi 
pro mVty —still it proves that in the ninth century there 
were Jewish scholars in Italy, who devoted themselves to 
the study of the Talmud and the Jewish law. 

At the same time Abu Aaron came to Italy (between 850 
and 886), and his presence there seemed to have made a 
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lasting impression upon Italian Jewry. However, both the 
coming of Abu Aaron to Italy, and the development of a 
closer relationship between Italy and Babylon,—did not 
loosen the old bond that existed between Italy and Palestine. 

Especially when the later Geonim, in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, adopted the Arabic language for their 
scholarly and halakic writings, the Italian scholars clung 
steadfastly to the Hebrew language, which served to 
strengthen their bond with the Holy Land, and re-create 
the love and devotion Italian Jewry bore for Palestine; this 
is shown by the writings of Sabbatai Donolo and Meshullam 
b. Kalonymus. 

The intellectual activity among the Jews of Italy may 
throw light upon the story of the four captives by Abraham 
I bn Daud, and will uphold the opinion of the scholars who 
consider Hushiel a native of Southern Italy. 41 

In this connection it will be interesting to note that the 
commentary of R. Hananel, son of R. Hushiel, which the 
Italian Jews studied with such great zeal, was preserved 
only in Rome, namely, in the Vatican and Angelica libraries. 

CHAPTER VIII 

SYNAGOGUAL RIVALRY BETWEEN ITALY AND BABYLON 

With the advance of Jewish learning in Italy, it began 
to look for a time as if Italy were going to become a rival 
of Babylon in the field of liturgy, and consequently Baby¬ 
lonians became jealous of this Italian supremacy and 
endeavored to counteract it. 

In the Temim De'im by Abraham ben David of Pous- 
quieres, chapter 119, we find a very important Responsum 

41 S. Schechter, JQR, XI, 649, and Eppenstein, Beilriigc, 174. 
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on Tekiot 42 ascribed to Hai Gaon, which shows the rather 
tense relations that existed between the Babylonian and 
Italian scholars at that time. 

The Responsum deals with a question on Tekiot, and 
because of its importance I quote it at length: 
no . . . ma*? nnRo nVppa rtaipoi npnyia nvbwn nariT . • • 
nno ^y iDiyo pypim irooD dpvd o'ypin^ o’any uRty 
nrn ntyyosy poi .’jr-id' R’n naityDi riD^in ro^n /a Vs 'a 
•R’tyip id "idd oriDin ’T IRS’ 'D 'vod myo 1 ? rD^m psi wra 
nn np’yn n’m dri n'-in nn np’yn n*tyn ok din ids’ dri 
mxD aa^y w 'd o’ynv ur pao -idi 1 ? unawn n^nn ?n^D3 n'ntyn 
ntyo mm R\n n D’ynv hr pm nznnnn nmnn np’yi nr ova yipn 1 ? 
□a ’^y an'ynn i^r nan oy ’dd rVr miaan ’so nanaatu 

onana aaanxim . . nanain n* ur:t on ntyyoa 'a on’yn on 
...on ma«in i r n i ^ r ty an ’ a ... hr? nav^na 
nr nam . . .on nnR nynm omity ’a y’a rnp qi^R 1 ? nctts naai 
1 d n o D’«an o ’ n d n n ty D’®iai?n ^ai ,np'y 
n n r ty a r V a pso pVnoa nn ... o d n r a^a^o 
□'a'aa on’m. . . onan onamni Dnnaaniy no idi . . . n i r i n 
np’y on n'nnn ir n’tynn ir n'n^n nva^oa omoRi .tid’ ^y R*?ty 
□maam nnswa pi manara pi ^a nva^nn laypn R*?ty iRxnn R^n 
’nan i *7 r d . . . nypn rVo mana 'a irxdi omnRi 

...niaNim p.mnap 

A question was asked of Rab Hai Gaon as to whether it 
was necessary, while blowing the Shofar at the ‘Amidah, to 
repeat TShRT, (Tekiah, Shebarim, Teruah, Tekiah), TShT 
(Tekiah, Shebarim, Tekiah), and TRT (Tekiah, Teruah, 
Tekiah) at Malkuyyot, Zikronot and Shofarot. The un¬ 
known writer of this query did not fail to mention that the 

« J This Responsum is also cited in Rapoport's Hai Gaon ( Bikkure 
ha-1 Him), 1830, p. 90, note 16, also in Muller’s Afaftcah liteshubot 
ha-Gconim; p. 2, but unless one reads the Responsum in its entirety 
as given in Temirn De'im, he will not understand what is said in Bikkure 
ha-Itlim. The Responsum is also mentioned by Rabbcnu Asher, Rosh 
ha-Shanah 34. 
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Italian scholars preferred this manner of blowing the Shofar, 
rather than the Babylonian custom of sounding TShRT 
at Malkuyyot, TShT at Zikronot, and TRT at Shofarot. 
In his Responsum, Hai Gaon defended the Babylonian 
custom, and used harsh expressions against the Italian 
scholars. 

This Responsum shows us what Hai Gaon thought of 
Italian Jewry. We note with surprise that he says that 
teachings spread by Roman scholars are “errors that lead 
you astray.” Is there any foundation for this statement? 
Or are we entitled to assume that a feeling of jealousy 
caused this indictment of the scholars of Italy? 

What was the real issue in this controversy about the 
blowing of the Shofar? The earlier authorities tell us noth¬ 
ing about it, and for the lack of any contemporary Italian 
references, we must seek information elsewhere. 

R. Isaiah di Trani in the beginning of the 13th century 
deals with this problem, and his words throw light on this 
controversy. He denounces the custom of sounding TShRT 
for Malkuyyot, TShT for Zikronot, and TRT for Shofarot, 
saying that such a usage is very wrong, and makes the 
Tekiot at the ‘Amidah almost worthless—mo ^ noo 
p'typ pi mpy n 1 ? i^nd p’niyp ypin nnNBO» jn nr 

]vd nVn bbo pi^y^ oid nnvi nnsitsfc p'ip pi minor 1 ? 
p'T^p mtyy^ Nin pon monon no !?y ]yoic6 no iniN poiy unp 
no'xn mio 'jsd oni nnoie^ pi minor!? pi dvoVd 1 ? p'np p'pp 
bv n^>p ny^oi nox mio!? jwin p« onoiN lLsty nonpn \>d 
]m« my’pnn mooyo ]r« mononer jroi pcwin mypnn 
yio 1 ?! urn 1 ? -]nx p« no’P’ *pv pit* ^>y -prop jvoi np'yn )n no’on 
mono td Vy jyoiB^ pw rmoy pit* ^»y... Comp. 
Shibbale ha-Leket, ch. 301. It is possible that this custom 
of Isaiah di Trani to sound TShRT, TShT and TRT three 
times each during the ‘Amidah, was prevalent in Italy 
several centuries before his day, that is, in Hai’s time. The 
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arguments of di Trani are essentially those of the man who 
asked the question recorded in Temim De'im , and it was 
from Italy that this custom spread to the rest of the Dia¬ 
spora, and found universal acceptance. It is also possible 
that this Italian custom primarily originated in Palestine, 
since this usage is based on R. Abuhu’s ordinance in 
Caeserea, Palestine (comp. b. Rosh ha-Shanah, 34a), 1 'pnN 
ny'pn nynn amity nty^ty ny'pn nD'pn 'm, and only the 
Babylonian Amoraim, Rab Avira and Rabina, objected 
to it. 

It is to be regretted that we do not know to whom, or 
to what country Hai’s Responsum was directed; Rapoport’s 
opinion, accepted by Poznanski in his article in Harkavy’s 
Festschrift 206, that the questioner was R. Jacob b. Nissim 
from Kairawan, has not been proven as yet. It is possible 
that the Responsum was directed to France, since this 
custom actually prevailed in France according to the testi¬ 
mony of the Manhig, Ililkot R. H. Kelal 20. Moreover, 
this Responsum is taken from a French collection (Temim 
De'im). We may go still further and maintain that R. Tam, 
who propounded queries to the scholars of Rome, received 
also this Minhag from them, and had it introduced in his 
country. In contravention of the old Minhag which was 
followed “throughout the world and in the two Yeshibot" 
to sound TShRT, TShT, and TRT but once, R. Tam had 
the courage to introduce the more recent Italian Minhag. 
It is interesting to note that R. Tam met the Italian custom 
only half way; he considered the Italian usage the right 
one, but probably fearing that the Italian Minhag in its 
totality would meet with opposition in France, he only 
introduced the sounding of TShRT for all three parts, 
Malkuyyot, Zikronot and Shofarot. 
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Thus, what was right in the eyes of R. Tam, was pro¬ 
nounced “an error” by Hai Gaon. Now, what was the 
motive underlying Mai’s antagonistic statement? 

The Megillat Ebiathar, for whose discovery we are in¬ 
debted to S. Schechter, tends to lead us on the right track. 
We have learned from this Megillah that already in the 
tenth century, when the Babylonian Gaonate was still 
powerful, there had sprung up in Palestine great academies 
whose heads signed themselves with the title, “Rosh 
Veshibat Geon Jacob” spy* pro r\ 2 '&' wn. In the course 
of time, especially after the heated controversy between 
Ben Meir and Saadia Gaon in 921, these institutions became 
more and more consolidated and subsequently gave rise to 
a full-fledged Palestinian Gaonate, a worthy rival of the 
great Babylonian Gaonate. 

When Hai Gaon assumed office (99S-1038) the Pales¬ 
tinian Gaonate was a fait accompli. Throughout the Dia¬ 
spora, including even Germany, 43 Jews began to show great 
respect for the Geonim of Palestine, sending them their 
questions and receiving their responsa. 

It was quite natural, that as soon as Palestine cast off 
the authority of the Babylonian Geonim, Italy should do 
likewise. As soon as Babylon lost its hold on Jewry at 
large, Italy made ready to take its place as leader of the 
Diaspora. We have already seen how questions from France 
and Germany were dispatched to Rome, and Hai Gaon was 
constrained to watch the ground slip from beneath the 
Babylonian Gaonate. 

Hai Gaon could perhaps overlook the growth of the 
Gaonate in Palestine, but could hardly be expected to 
tolerate a rival Gaonate in Italy. For this reason no doubt 
he became guilty of hard expressions against the Italian 

41 Sec Buechlcr REJ . 237 and Marx JQR. N. S. I. 75. 
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scholars, who presumptuously began to assume Geonic 
authority. 44 All these scholars lived in Italy during the 
10th and 11th centuries and were the first in Europe to 
bear the title Gaon. The Gaonate in Egypt began, as we 
know, in the latter half of the 11th century and continued 
until the end of the 12th (1063-1194). 

It might be objected to this hypothesis that the rabbis 
of Italy never signed themselves with the title Gaon but 
were only called so by others; furthermore, that this title 
was not conferred upon them by any authoritative institu¬ 
tion or by the Exilarch. As to the former, it might be said 
that very seldom did the Geonim of Babylonia who were 
authorized by the Exilarch or the Yeshibot sign themselves 
“Gaon,” but “Resh Metibta.” As to the latter, it might 
be asked: From whom did the Geonim of Palestine receive 
the title Rosh Yeshibat Geon Jacob? And for that matter 

+»The title Gaon was attached to IJananel Gaon ( Scfcr ha-Utim 
of R. Judah b. Rarzillai Albargeloni, p. 7, and his commentary on the 
Sefer Yezirah 22); R. Jacob Gaon Resh Metibta dc Mata Romi (sec 
Agudah 172; Or Zarua II, 125b, in connection with circumcision on 
New Year, whether it should be before or after the sounding of the 
ram’s horn: mi.T nryVn *’an D’jimn nawna onnaiV ”|OD vncio ppn ’jm 
n*voD ann*? nrioV imaa ’na® man p ’on pin oio’jiVp warn 

anao ntnm emp nny onn mxim .nr nan udd iVtw ,Vsr -ip’ aa apy’ ’an 
an mm man ]o ’pns’.n mV® no la 'nai ’on «noa it naa» 

n’aa naa» on oi ia’®m vn« onnaw no joi rn« Vmn no jzai . . . pm pj 
’on «non Nna’rn on pm apy’ no ooa a’om pm Vmn’ no orvaN lonno 
mn noa jiudi... Vogelstein-Rieger, Geschichte dcr Judcn in Ront, I, 220; 
Poznanski, Babylonisclie Geonim, 107); in the 10th century; R. Jcl.iiel 
b. Abraham Gaon—father of Nathan, author of the Aruk,—(Kohut’s 
Introd. X); R. Kalonymus Gaon of Lucca (Rashi Zebaliim 45b; sec 
Poznanski ibid. 108); R. Meshullam b. Kalonymus Gaon (Rashi Sabbath 
73b); Sabbatai Gaon (Rashi Beza 35a, according to S. Sachs's explana¬ 
tion in Kerem Hemed VIII 101, whereby the words of Rashi ’nyoo "p 
nmnnaoi 1 ? ’JimD nn« no’o nxv ovsa are to be amended thus nsxDO no 
no’o nn’X’ on’oa ... the original copyist’s error having originated from 
the abbreviated writing no’z? 'n’X’ *’sa cr’a). R. Moses of Pavia Gaon 
(Semag, V. terefot; sec also Ilurwitz, Introd. to Mahzor Vitry 39, 
and Sefer lia-Yashar 362) and R. Nathan b. Jcl.iiel Gaon (sec 
Poznanski, ibid.). 
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who conferred the title Gaon on the Egyptian scholars? 
Certainly not the Babylonian academies! The mere fact 
that the scholars of Palestine called themselves by this 
name is sufficient indication that the purpose of the heads 
of the Palestinian academies was to throw off the yoke of 
Babylon and to protest against the monopoly of the Gaonate 
in Babylon, and this example was followed in Italy and 
Egypt. 

We cannot deny that the Gaonates of Palestine, Italy 
and other countries, were much inferior to the Babylonian 
Gaonate. But whereon were the authority and importance 
of the Gaonate in general based? On the fact that after the 
destruction of the spiritual centre in Palestine the scholars 
in Babylon succeeded in creating such a centre in Babylon. 
So when in Palestine, Italy and other countries, in conse¬ 
quence of the growth of the Jewish population, communities 
were organized and academies were founded and scholars 
arose as well qualified as the Babylonian Geonim, there 
was no longer any need for dependence upon Babylon, and 
little by little the ties that kept the other countries bound 
to Babylon became loosened. Subsequently the title Gaon 
lost its importance altogether, so that Maimonides in his 
commentary to Bekorot (ed. Loewenstein, p. 22) styles it 
“a mere name” 'dibs). 

Desperately did the last Geonim of Babylon, Nehemiah, 
Sherira, Samuel b. Hophni and Hai fight for the preserva¬ 
tion of the old spiritual centre. But history knows no mercy. 
Quietly the Babylonian academies lost their prestige and 
finally disappeared, while new centres arose in western 
European countries. In all these centres the dominant force 
was lodged in the synagogues, which encompassed the whole 
life of the Jews in its various phases. 

Just as the Talmud developed and spread in two channels, 
east and west, so also the liturgy was divided into two main • 
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streams. Though the Palestinian Talmud never became 
authoritative against the Babylonian, the Palestinian liturgy 
was destined to be accepted in Italy, Greece, Germany and 
France, even in Egypt, against the Babylonian, owing to 
the zealous activity of the scholars of Rome. The Baby¬ 
lonian rite, on the other hand, was accepted in the main 
in Spain, Portugal and the southern countries. Thus while 
the old rivalry was forgotten its effect and consequences 
remained in the various rituals until our own time. 

Though time and locality have worked many changes 
in the Minhagim of the countries following the Palestinian 
rite, still the inner kernel and soul of the Palestinian ritual 
prevailed in these countries. 45 Even the Sephardic ritual 
has been changed from what it was, and in its present shape 
must have been greatly influenced by the Palestinian. 


CHAPTER IX 

SPIRITUAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SPAIN AND BABYLON 

The origin of the Jewish settlement in .Spain is still 
obscure, and cannot be dated with certainty. The various 
traditions about the first Jewish settlements in Spain are 
based on very slender foundations, and are interwoven with 
many legends. It is probable, however, that witli the estab¬ 
lishment of the Roman republic and with the conquest of 
Spain by the Romans, some Jews were sent to Spain and 
later settled there. 

Rabbi Akiba, in his wide and important travels to Africa 
and the Roman provinces at the beginning of the Second 
Century, C. E., did not deem it necessary to visit Spanish 
Jewry; and yet, Spain was not quite unknown to the Rabbis 

« See Sefer ha-Yasliar by Rabbcnu Tam ch. 619 nVap onai noa nnc; 
’dVcmt -nD^m o’cmo's Vy anam ...mamn ni^an ppm may pia wra.... 
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of the Mishnah, who considered it a very distant country, 
one year’s journey from Palestine—cnp vfov no« 
mn« rot?!? ten rw imynn .up p’rm n’oddnzi n.tp no nVn 
(Mishnah BB. Ill, 2). 

However, the earliest historical records we possess about 
the Jewish settlements in Spain are dated 313 C. E. and 
are found in the decisions of the synod of Elviria (comp. 
Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums , 
I, 3; and Gorres, Das Judenlum im Westgotischcn Spanien , 
ZWT, 1905, 353-361). At that time, traces of a slowly 
growing spiritual influence of Babylon upon Spain can 
already be noticed; it was the period of the later Amoraim, 
Abaye (d. 338) and Raba (d. 352). 

In vain have Jewish scholars labored for generations to 
penetrate to the roots of the Spanish ritual from the time 
prayers came to be written, until the 11th century, when 
prayer-manuals came into vogue wherever Jews were 
scattered. 

The fact that the Seder Rab Amram was known as the 
very first prayer-manual sent to Spain from Babylon, was 
the source of great confusion among Jewish scholars as they 
began to compare the Seder Rab Amram with the Sephardic 
rite (first published in 1524). They were surprised when 
they perceived that the Seder Rab Amram which was sent 
to Spain, did not entirely correspond with the Sephardic 
Ritual. Some scholars, notably Rapoport, expressed the 
view that the Seder Rab Amram was not adopted in Spain, 
but in Germany, as the German ritual bears a close resem¬ 
blance to it. 

But while Rapoport in spite of this view, inclines to the 
belief that the Palestinian ritual was transplanted to Italy, 
while in Spain they used the old Babylonian ritual previ¬ 
ously known to them through correspondence between Span¬ 
ish scholars and the Babylonian Geonim, a scholar of our 
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days, Moses Gaster, reverses the order 46 on account of the 
following considerations alluded to above: If it be true that 
the text of the Spanish ritual differs from that of the Seder 
Rab Amram while that of the German ritual is more in 
accord with it, we must infer that the German ritual is of 
Babylonian and the Spanish ritual of Palestinian origin. 
But this reasoning does not accord with the known facts. 
Spanish Jewry was always dependent upon Babylon, not 
upon Palestine; questions and responses made their way 
between these two countries as was pointed out above. 
Even the Seder Meah Bcrakot of R. Natronai b. Hilai was 
sent by its author to the community of Lucena in Spain, 
at the request of Mar Rab Joseph (see the letter of Rab 
Amram Gaon in his Siddur). 47 

We know that the old Babylonian customs were so 
rooted in Spain, that the Jews could not easily be made 
to give them up. 

But at an earlier period than that of Natronai bar Hilai 
Gaon (853), even at the time of the later Amoraim, we find 
a close spiritual relationship between Babylon and Spain, 
which indicates the former’s influence upon the West, or 
“the farthest limits of the world,” idid nyi D^iyn ppDD, as 
the Talmudic Rabbis liked to call this country. 

An interesting event, which throws light upon this early 
spiritual relationship between Babylon and Spain, is recorded 
in the Talmud. We read in Yebamot 115b, that Isaac the 
Exilarch, the nephew of Rab Bebe died on the way while 
traveling from Cortova to Aspamia rrnnN 12 Km 1 ?} wn pnx*' 
2'2W N'DDDR 1 ? tOOTipD *7'?«p ITT! '2'2 221. The following 

< 6 In his introduction to the o’*nso p'p imDS n^snn no (London), 
p. XIV. 

47 Sec also JQR. XVIII, p. 399, anent the epistle from Pumbeditha 
to Spain, found in the Genizah fragments of the Bodleian collection: 
vm rwD ntnin 'Don ’D’o ommVtwa h'dddn omVio vn o’ny nooa on 
onm o’Vmo vn on o'O'dd. 
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question was then submitted before the Babylonian Amo- 
raim: “Word has been received that Isaac the Exilarch, 
nephew of Rab Bebe, died on his way from Cortova to 
Aspamia; shall we suspect that it was a case of mistaken 
identity, and that the dead person was another Isaac, or 
not? mn ' 2'2 mi rrnnN -id wmV) wh pn:r anno 

n'? ls pni*' nn^ 'D d'dpi n'dddn 1 ? lOD-npo. The two 

Amoraim, Abaye and Raba, took up this problem. Abaye 
was of the opinion that a thorough investigation should be 
made, in order to establish the identity of the dead man, 
while Raba considered the report received from Aspamia 
sufficient identification ]rty”n nV -ids Nm ]PP”n ion "dn. 

Upon reading this passage, a number of questions arise: 
Who was Isaac the Exilarch, and what brought him to 
Cortova? Shall we assume that by Aspamia was meant 
Spain, or some other country? And does Cortova mean 
Cordova, or some other city? 

Rapoport’s suggestion ( Ercch Millin , p. 310) that the 
Aspamia referred to in this Talmudical passage is identical 
with Appamia, a city in Syria, and that Cortova is none 
other than Cartara, a city in Mesopotamia, is hardly correct 
or plausible. Nor can we accept S. Funck’s assumption 
(Die Juden in Babylonien , II. Teil, 146, Note VI) that 
Aspamia is a place situated in the very distant Media. 

Samuel Ilanagid (993-1056) who lived at the time of the 
last Geonim, and who witnessed the downfall of the Gaonate 
in 1038, offers a clue to the solution of this problem. In his 
book, Nmim NriD^n, Samuel Hanagid makes the following 
statement, as quoted by Judah Albargeloni (Sefer ha-Ittim , 
179): “Spain was a center of learning . . . and the Jews of 
Spain never neglected the Targum or the Talmud, and they 
were well versed in these subjects, even from the days of 
Isaac the Exilarch, the nephew of Rab Bebe, who died in 
Spain, between Cortova and Aspamia ynn mpo TTTDDt? . . . 
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vb □V , iyD , i. . . .vtyoy ly D'^Brrr rrtao \mn n'2 pro rrn nun 
pnx'D in'sn pony vniy no^nn ’oyoo ins "lm s 1 ?! mnnn irnn 
«’dsd«^ Kntmp po ~iisdo onryi oo ott rrnnx no Nm*?) on. 

And if Samuel Hanagid, statesman and Vizir in Spain did 
not question the fact that Isaac died in Spain between Cor- 
tova and Aspamia, surely we need not doubt its possibility. 

Also Albargeloni himself, in his commentary to the Sefer 
Yezirah, mentions that the Exilarch Isaac, nephew of Rab 
Bebe, transplanted the study of the Talmud from Babylon 
to Spain (comp. Jacob Schorr’s Introduction to the Sefer 
ha-Ittim , p. 10-11). There is no doubt that Samuel Hanagid, 
as well as Albargeloni refer to the same Exilarch Isaac, of 
whom the Talmudical passage under discussion (Yebamot, 
115b) makes mention. 

In this Talmudical passage we can find further corrobora¬ 
tion of our opinion about the relationship between Spain 
and Babylon at this early period, when Spain was under 
the Roman, and Babylon was under the Sassanian rule. 

In Babylon, the times were not favorable for the Exil- 
archs. Particularly under Shapur II (310-379), when a 
strong nationalistic policy was adopted by Persia, and the 
old Persian customs and ceremonies were revived in an 
attempt to Persianize the various peoples of the country,— 
the Exilarchs lived through hard times, trying to please 
the government on one hand, and to satisfy their Jewish 
conscience and religion on the other. They finally came to 
be regarded unfavorably and with disapproval by the official 
court, who strongly objected to a “Kingdom within a 
Kingdom,” as they probably came to regard an Exilarchate. 

Raba, however, became persona grata at the royal court, 
and it was due to his influence that Ifra Hormizd, the 
King’s mother, saved many an unpleasant situation for 
the Jews (b. Taanit, 24b; b. Baba B., 10b; b. Zebaljim, 
116b). 
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Thus it might have happened that during the reign of 
Shapur II, Isaac the Exilarch, who seems to have been a 
great Talmudical scholar, was forced to leave Babylon and 
seek refuge in Spain. Upon the Exilarch’s departure from 
Babylon, Raba and Abaye became the leading figures in 
Babylonian Jewish life. This explains the reason why the 
secret dispatch from Palestine, containing also the news 
about the calendar arrangement, was addressed to Raba 
and not to the Resh Galutha ppm ’dh 1 'Dioyi . . . npio kj nr 
iSDtu mmDN 'byn bin ,rWi jmn 2'*i wpn 

ln^n pnN u n ry& nT3 iriN 2'*i lynpi.—The phrases iop3 

"ina 2'Xi yup^ and in« 2'X) l 1 ? iy3pi refer, as we know, to 
the additional month added to the calendar in arranging 
the leap year (b. Sanhedrin, 12a). 

Thus, we can further assume, that, upon leaving Babylon 
in those days of strife, Isaac the Exilarch first went to 
Cortova, which was then the capital of Baetica, a Roman¬ 
ized province in Southern Spain. He tried to settle there, 
and perhaps even made an attempt to establish in Cortova 
an academy for Jewish learning (both Samuel Hanagid and 
Judah Albargcloni mention in their writings that Isaac 
spread Jewish learning in Spain). We do not know why 
he left Cortova. It is probable, however, that since Baetica 
was a Senatorial province without troops, it could not offer 
the Exilarch the protection he needed. He consequently 
decided to leave for another province in Spain. The Aspa- 
mia of the Talmud may have been Tarraconensis, an 
imperial province, which was administered by legates. On 
his way to ‘Aspamia’ he died, or, quite possibly, was killed 
by the Roman troops, who were suspicious of this Persian 
Jew who came to a Roman province, at a time when the 
Roman-Persian war was already in the air. 

We can now understand why Raba, well-acquainted as 
he was with the situation at the Persian Court, said 
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upon receiving the detailed report of the Exilarch’s 
death, since he had no doubt that the dead man was the 
same Isaac of Babylon (comp. Raba’s proof in Yebamot, 
115b); while Abaye, who was probably not quite so familiar 
with the circumstances of the Exilarch’s departure from 
Babylon, was of the opinion——that further investi¬ 
gation to ascertain the dead man’s identity should be made, 
before Isaac the Exilarch’s wife could be granted permission 
to re-marry. Isaac’s exilarchate was very short, and can 
probably be placed between the exilarchates of Mar Ukban 
III and Mar Huna III. 

This will explain many of the peculiarities of the Tal¬ 
mudic passage in Yebamot 115b, which led Rapoport to 
change the two names mentioned there, namely, Cortova 
and Aspamia, to Cartara and Appamia. (comp, also Jacob 
Schorr, ibid). 

The fact, however, remains, that there was a Jewish 
colony in Spain, and that the Babylonian Jews endeavored 
to keep in constant touch with that distant Jewish com¬ 
munity. The contact between the Jewish communities of 
Babylon and Spain became even closer when Spain came 
under Mohammedan regime in 711; this close relationship 
lasted until the time of the last Geonim. 

This discussion sufficiently proves that the Babylonian 
Halakot were firmly implanted in the Jewish community of 
Spain, from its very establishment until the close of the 
Gaonate. 

We should now like to refer to another important respon- 
sum cited by Rabbenu Asher to Rosh ha-Shanah, chapter 
IV, 14, which will show us how deeply Babylonian customs 
were rooted in Spain. The responsum deals with the custom 
that prevailed in the two academies and throughout Baby¬ 
lonia, that on New Year’s day, at the Musaf ‘Amidah, the 
congregation recited but seven benedictions, while the pre- 
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centor recited nine ]'^£>notP ^33 1 , 1^1331 nu’BP 'nea liru . . . 

ioini nr fun ni3i3 y3ty pi imn. 

R. Isaac Gayyat, speaking of this Babylonian custom, 
quotes also from the responsa of Natronai and Rab Amram, 
Rab Sherira and his son Rab Hai, and some other Geonim, 
to the effect that “all of them thus said and thus testified,” 
n'yn pi iion *p o^ioi, namely, that the congregation recited 
only seven benedictions, and the y "ty nine; but his, R. 
Isaac’s, personal opinion is as follows: “We have received 
it from great scholars and teachers and practical men, who 
received it from scholars like Rab Samuel ha-Levi, who, in 
turn, received it from Rab Hanoch and his contemporary 
elders, that we should invariably recite nine benedictions,— 
and thus it is taught and practiced”—O’DDno l^3p uni 
}dd ons^ty a'osno an leaps' ntyyo 'coni nNii.i 'by2i abii) 
n&yob . 13^.1 ni3:y mpn -pin 21 p i^3p:y 1^,1 ^niop 31 
renyi pno pi 'o 'r p^sno. With reference to this state¬ 
ment, Nahmanides said (quoted by R. Asher, ibid .): 
“Though the Rabbi’s arguments are correct, nevertheless, 
since the Geonim testify that such was never the custom 
at the Yeshibah, but that invariably the individual wor¬ 
shipper recited seven benedictions and the precentor recited 
nine,—we must accept their testimony, for the Geonim 
received it from the Saboraim, these from the Amoraim, 
and the traditions of the Amoraim go back to Rab Ashi, 
in whose synagogue they used to pray; furthermore, this 
usage was in vogue among the majority of Jews ... To 
this custom have I given my attention, and so it is right.” 
D'Tyo o’j’itonp ]V2 b2x on mhn 31.1 bv vnuycw no«3 ... 
y3;y onoiN o’Trpnp no^u p ntyyi vb o!?iyo:y d’Tdiki 
onny ^op^> ub o'y o^iyo oinio -pi y^n idiri nr mx n’Vtyi 

ino'^31 'K110N ]331D 'N113D ]1311 ^1130 JJ31D 1^3p O’llNJ.Ity 
nyi .p^sno rn l^ty 1 * 3,1331 cr3tyr p 'wx 3i bv nd 3 Vy 
. . . ^NIS’ 3113 OIPD OiniD. 
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Rabbenu Asher’s opinion, on the other hand, is as follows 
{ibid .): “I do not understand these words ... for since they 
authorized nine benedictions to be said in the Musaf of 
Rosh ha-Shanah, they are equal to the seven benedictions 
of the Sabbaths and holidays . . . and we must recite all 
of them, for if we recite only seven, all of them have been 
pronounced in vain .... and the usage of our forefa¬ 
thers is law, and must not be changed”— Viaon nVi . . . 
Yn bw qoioo poi nV mono yow iapnw poi. . . lVVn nn:nn 
□tn ]Vio bbsnnb monan . . ' moio d’D’i mnot? Vp yoty ioo p .. . 
lrmoN anaoi noroan p nonoiy ]vo nVooV ]Vio in' you; lVVsnn 
maoV pm mn min. Zerahiah ha-Levi, author of ha-Maor , 
(in his commentary to Tractate Rosh ha-Shanah, towards 
the end) says, with reference to Rabbi Isaac Gayyat’s state¬ 
ment: “Be not surprised at our statement that the customs 
of later generations differ from those of the earlier genera¬ 
tions; for I remember, that in my childhood I saw all the 
congregations recite seven benedictions in the Musaf, the 
precentor alone reciting nine. They found precedent for 
their custom in the usage of the academies of the Geonim, 
for thus they found it written in their books, and thus you 
will find it in the Halakot of R. Isaac b. Gayyat of blessed 
memory. And now all have begun reciting nine benedictions” 
nmiD D’3nn«n nnno maroon lantyaty lanowy no Vy nonn Vm 
pooioo pVVono nmn Vo 'nnV'o 'mm o mor 'at <'o mailman 
□mmn nio'P' 'anaoo oanao pVw vm ytyn Wono ron no 1 ? p’en yoty 
VBoyi nma p pro:' Yn moV.roa nxdh pi DnnoDo oino insd p'o 
mono ytyn mWono nvnV Von iron. 

This responsum is certainly of great importance. It 
shows how deeply Babylonian customs had entered into 
the life of the Jews in Spain. During the 12th century, 
when synagogual manuals were being composed, and the 
historical development of liturgy began to assume a clearer 
aspect, we see R. Isaac I bn Gayyat, Zerahiah ha-Levi and 
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Nahmanides discussing whether to change one of the 
Babylonian customs and accept a Palestinian in its stead. 
For, doubtless, reciting seven benedictions on New Year in 
private devotion, was originally a Babylonian usage, since 
we see that Babylonian authorities strongly recommend it; 
only gradually, with the approval of great Rabbis, did the 
custom, of reciting nine benedictions even in private devo¬ 
tion, assume greater currency, and finally every one recited 
nine benedictions. 

It is fortunate that this responsum was preserved, and 
has thus enabled us to gain a clear insight into the early 
development of the Sephardic ritual. The fact, that some 
Palestinian rites met with such intense opposition upon 
their entrance into Spain, clearly proves that the Baby¬ 
lonian ritual was firmly rooted there. Without this respon¬ 
sum one might have adduced even the Halakah under 
discussion as evidence that the Spanish custom had its 
origin in Palestine, since the Spanish ritual, like the Pales¬ 
tinian, prescribes nine benedictions to be recited by the 
congregation, and is, therefore, not in accord with the Seder 
Rab Amram, where we read: “And where there is a precentor 
they begin to pray, the individual reciting seven benedic¬ 
tions ”—yw -prra ]'V!?snDi nVuru piaiy -nax rr^ty vw mpoai 
irona (ed. Coronel 46); however, we see from the above 
discussion that this Palestinian custom was not readily 
accepted by Spanish Jewry, and it took a long time until 
this custom was practiced in Spain. 

Our responsum throws light on another important point, 
namely, that in Germany (contrary to Dr. Gaster’s view) 
Palestinian usages were preferred to Babylonian. Asher, 
speaking of the Minhag in Germany, where the custom of 
nine benedictions had not been changed, says: “The cus- 
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toms of our fathers is law, and should not be changed” 
nuvh ptn ton min wjiuk jraoi. This shows that the German 
Jews adhered, in general, to the Palestinian ritual. 

While we cannot assert that the tradition received through 
“Rab Hanoch and the elders” was Italian, and that this 
decision came from Italy to Germany,—though such a 
conjecture is within the range of possibility,—still, we shall 
not err, if we assume that Rab Hanoch and the elders re¬ 
ceived this halakah from Palestine, and thence it came by 
way of Italy to Germany, and finally also was adopted by 
the Spanish Jews. 

Judging then from the influence that Babylon exerted 
upon Spain, nothing appears more reasonable, than to look 
for the Babylonian ritual in the Spanish Jewish liturgy, 
and for the Palestinian ritual in the Italian liturgy. 


CHAPTER X 

CRITERIA FOR THE PALESTINIAN RITE 

We have already pointed out that the Italian rite is 
identical with the Seder Hibbur Berakot. Now in looking 
for traces of Palestinian influence in the SHB, it is meet 
to find out also the influence of the Palestinian rite on 
other rites than the Italian, particularly the Sephardic. 
Our investigations must be along these two lines: 

1. —To collate the Italian and Sephardic rites and to see 
how and wherein they coincide or differ. The differences 
ought to yield the- Palestinian rite. 

2. —In investigating the Seder Hibbur Berakot in itself 
to consider separately its component elements, the halakic 
rules, the prayers, the piyyutim—whereby we may reach a 
correct answer as to the genesis of the Italian Mahzor and 
its inner development. 
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How can we find traces of the Palestinian ritual? A com¬ 
plete collection of it has not come down to us from antiquity. 
Passages from it are scattered here and there in both Tal- 
mudim, in the Midrashim, in the Pesiktot, in Massekel 
Sofcrim , in some responsa of the Geonim; some excerpts 
have been preserved in the Siddur of Saadia Gaon; the 
Genizah likewise yielded some important texts, such as the 
Eighteen Benedictions published by S. Schechter and others 
not yet published. Zerahiah ha-Levi in his Maor, Jacob ben 
Asher in the Tur Orali JJayyim , Abraham Klausner in his 
Scfcr Miiihagim, Aaron the Priest of Lunel in his Orhot 
IJayyim and the author of the Migdal Oz sometimes quote 
variants from the Palestinian ritual. R. Solomon Luria, in 
his Yam shcl S/idomoh, towards the end of Baba Kama, 
mentions about fifty variant customs that he had excerpted 
from two halakic collections, including ten connected with 
prayers and benedictions. Muller, in his HU Inf ha-Minhagim , 
adds some more from Massekel Soferim , from Parhi’s 
Kaphtor Vapherah , and Rapoport’s Erech Millin, etc. How¬ 
ever, all these excerpts and quotations do not give us even 
a general picture of the Palestinian ritual. 

Let us examine some prayers which we suppose to be 
Palestinian, and see whether they are found in either the 
Italian ritual, or in the Seder Hibbur Berakot. Naturally, 
in such a comparison, the Seder Rab Amram, as the oldest 
Seder, will be taken into consideration. 

1. The benediction .tdjd appears to be Palestinian, 
since it is found in the Seder of Saadia Gaon, the Italian 
Mahzor, and the Seder Hibbur Berakot, but is conspicuous 
by its absence in the Babylonian Talmud. For this reason 
Rab Amram omitted it, likewise the Sephardic rite and the 
Manhig, which follow Rab Amram. 

That it is found in Natronai’s Seder, 48 is no proof of its 

4 * Ginzberg, Gconica II, p. 115. 
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Babylonian origin, for the fact is that not all Babylonian 
synagogues followed the Babylonian rite. After all, some 
Palestinian usages managed to creep into the Babylonian 
synagogues. Hence we find, that though the benediction 
mNsna is rejected by Natronai and Amram 

(Shibbale ha-Leket , IV), the custom to recite it was current 
in Spain, and probably also in some synagogues in Baby¬ 
lonia (to which some of the Babylonian Geonim adhered). 

2. The Song of the Red Sea , D’n dtp. With reference to 
rounding up the Pesuke de-Zimrah with the Song of the 
Red Sea, there is a responsum in Mafizor Vitry (p. 226) 
sent by the community of Rome (on Shirat ha-Yam, i. e. 
Wayosha): “Know ye that Shirat Ha-Yam has been our 
custom, the custom of all the community of Rome and of 
all the communities in our vicinity, and of all the communi¬ 
ties in Spain, from the days of the exile from Jerusalem 
until now, to say it all the year through, every day except 
the Ninth of Ab . . . and the custom of our fathers is law. 
And in many passages of the Palestinian Talmud our Rabbis 
say that a custom annuls a halakah ro^nn n« Vddq 
and especially this thing which does not contradict any 
halakah and of which there is no mention in the whole 
Talmud, and which our Rabbis accustomed us to say, 
because it was our duty to say the zemirot, as R. Jose said: 
May my lot be among those who recite Hallel every day 
ov nDDD \t which applies to Pesuke de Zimrah. 

And therefore our Rabbis made it a rule to say with them 
this song which deals with the fall of our enemies and gives 
praise to the worker of miracles and to bless His name 
before them and after them, before them referring to Baruk 
Sheamar, and after them to Yishtabbah; hence it is not 
proper to omit it except on the Ninth day of Ab, since that 
is the day of destruction. May God in His mercy reestab¬ 
lish us and reerect the fallen tabernacle of David. And 
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there were some who wished to say it even in the house of 
mourning, claiming it was not proper to omit it, but they 
could not on account of the custom. And as to the state¬ 
ment in some prayer books that the Shirah is not to be 
recited on Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur, it was meant 
only with reference to Hallel, namely, that Hallel is not 
to be recited on Rosh ha-Shanah and Yom Kippur, but 
Shirat ha-Yam is incumbent upon us to say, and may the 
Holy One enlighten our eyes with the light of the Torah. 
Thus far the Responsum.” 

□m ni'ur 'D lyi .yum mm dm dtp by xon bnp is’botbt rmu>n 
bz in:oi .ir/TD'oo iu>x m^np *?3 aroai xon ^>np bo mo muo rrn 
nrun bo moi 1 ? nny lyi o'^unTnta ova mso 3 iu>x m^np bj 
•bns mu?o nmx 'noiN pxu> .13^3 3x3 nyiyn nhr on or ^33 
.nm min irmox :uoi .era' nyoer bj nmx 'oix irx ^oxn moo ] 3 i 
.no’mn nx bojo in :a .Vxiup yix noVno '’ni 3 i nox moipo .10331 
1 mm .TiaVnn bon -or ib pxi immo noWt pxu; nr 101 pu; ^31 
'or Yxi ov ^33 ir^y ,th non niTorn o jy 1 moixi? '’ni 3 i 
.man piDSo 'noxp '3 wpooi .or ^33 Wn noro *pbn vr 
nn^i .iroix n^aa by x\nt? rrrwi ir onay 101!? irmoirpn -p'sVi 
in 3 anas*? .onnnx 1 ?! onaoV idb; nx -poh mx^o H'bsDb n 3 u; 
oxo nyurn or x^x nyra 1 ? rxi px *pV\i .nonup onnnxh .ioxu> 
moo i^dx moix^ isiur o'uox um . . . n^£» or xinu> .io^o 
noxun jraon ’jdd iVo' x^i .nyroV rxi pxu> now .^ox 
pox t<b amson aroi mum u?xio htw 'noix px® ammoa 
.omoon on mum u>xio Wn onoix px® ioi^o Wnn by xVx 
'n 3'y mm “nxao irry yx 1 'p-n -maixV ir^y ,i3in dm nmu; ^>ox. 

This Responsum is important to us from various consid¬ 
erations. In the first place it shows that at that time 
Italian scholars were recognized as authorities in whatever 
pertained to the synagogual ritual and that they derived 
their knowledge from Palestine, as they cite in particular 
the Palestinian Talmud. Secondly, it is evident from this 
responsum that other prayer books besides those of Rab 
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Amram and Rab Saadia, were in vogue at this period. The 
following questions suggest themselves: 

1st—To what country was this responsum sent? 

2nd—Whence came to the Roman community the custom 
of reciting daily the Shirat ha-Yam between Baruk 
Sheamar and Yishtabbah? 

The fact that in the days of Natronai Gaon it was not 
customary to say the Shirah after Pesuke de Zimra, at least 
not in the principal synagogues of Babylon (according to 
the testimony of R. Judah Albargeloni),’ 8a is in itself suffi¬ 
cient proof of its Palestinian origin, but the Manhig also 
corroborates this hypothesis. As was noticed above, the 
Italian scholars in dealing with the daily recital of the 
Shirah make an exception of the Ninth of Ab; now the 
Manhig in rbsn *3*n (24) and in Hilkot Tisha be’Ab (28) 
confirms this as follows: 44 And so I have heard that every¬ 
where in Palestine they skip (it on the ninth of Ab) (and) 
in France and in Provence” pVio Vtoy* plenty 'nyaty pi) 
fcenansi ns-ixn (i) Dipo \>D2). From this it is evident that 
the saying of the Shirah was a Palestinian custom. 49 In 
our opinion this Minhag must have come from Palestine to 
Italy, from Italy to Germany, from Germany to France 
and Provence, and possibly from there to Spain. This 
migration of the custom is borne out also by another wit¬ 
ness in an old MS. from the Paris library: 50 Q'nzrrpn 'D'2 
toaoi naniy* ^nnoi naiy y'y rvn (qmNsn oa^) ]nd ly’intyD 
N2H)D rmiD*? t^-lNp 'W2 D'lDDl’yp '1 p Npi^D HPO ptUH 

Typn -py nr n*m . .. nn« loun ny -ioi*? nn *33 rnio n*n 

48:1 In the Sefer-lia-Itlim, p. 249, man 'pioai 'an pto ’wnoj an anal 
omno nnw 1 ? noo to* m nDiV i»V*n nia’O' 'noa ]«a or Vaa pnoix uno 
now nvoja 'na nnoai Iran n'aa pi yoo by oniai omn nnV«V tamn 'pias by 
ona pnDD pm a’ni'ai onyion *?aai ninaon Vaa nn’on ^ai yon. 

« Mentioned also in S. R. Saadia Gaon, sec Bondi, Dcr Siddur dcs 
R. Saadia Gaon , p. 16. 

50 See REJ 23, 234 and Seder Rab Amram (ed. Frumkin), p. 172. 
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“In former years when this passage "]mNE>n ow 1 ? was reached 
the precentor began Yishtabbah, but when R. Moses b. 
Kalonymus of Lucca came to Mayence during the reign of 
Charles, lie induced his contemporaries to say the Shirah 
as far as lnN loan . . . and this was about 4574 (814 C. E.). M 
Here is positive proof that this usage came from Italy to 
Germany, and if it is also found in France and Provence, 
it follows necessarily that it was transplanted there from 
Germany. Hence the statement of R. Hirtz Treves in his 
commentary to the prayer book, that it came to Germany 
through R. Shemaiah of Soissons has no validity. In the 
course of time, apparently at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, also the Jews of Spain adopted this custom, ex¬ 
tending it even to the Ninth of Ab. 

This is implied in the words of the Manhig: 51 “In the 
ritual of R. Amram the prayer goes as far as djpV D'^noi 
"jmssn and no further, 5J where the precentor continues with 
Yishtabbah. but in all the congregations the Shirah is re¬ 
cited and it is not proper to skip it.” The old custom of 
omitting the Shirah on the Ninth of Ab was kept up only 
in Italy. 

3. The custom to omit the passage enn hn at the end of 
the first Shema Benediction likewise seems to be Pales¬ 
tinian. Saadia upheld it, styling the saying of this passage 
N\n mytti or era:? 02 n'xid. Hence enn iin is not found 

in the Genizah fragments, in the Italian ritual, nor in the 
old German and French rituals. But even in Babylon there 
seem to have been some synagogues that followed this 

51 Zunz, Ritus, p. 14. 

5J Ililkot Tefillah 24. There is no doubt that in the British Museum 
MS. of Seder Rab Amram , wherein the Shirah is found, it is a later 
addition, see Zunz, Ritus, p. 14, Coronel’s note to p. 3, and Ginzberg, 
Ceonica I, p. 127. 
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Palestinian custom of omitting unn “TIN, since indeed, we 
do not find it in the Seder Rab Amram. 

Prof. Ginzberg’s suggestion (i Geonica , I, 127) that the 
omission of unn TIN in Seder Rab Amram is a later correc¬ 
tion to effect agreement with the text of Saadia, is hardly 
justified, for Natronai was also opposed to saying tsnn “pn, 
comp, the Manhig , Hilkot Tefillah, 31. Spain which fol¬ 
lowed the Seder Rab Amram, discarded unn tin. Abudraham 
likewise ends the benediction Yozer Or with neny!? tidnd 
nniNon -ixv 'To Q'bn} chin. 

The fact of the appearance of tsnn tin in our Seder and 
in all the German prayer-books that came down to us since 
the twelfth century, is not surprising, considering the an¬ 
tiquity and merit of this prayer. It is probably due to these 
qualities that Eleazar ben Judah ben Kalonymus, author of 
the RokeaJi (1176-1238), introduced it into Germany, comp. 
Rokeah , 319. Later on R. Asher (in his Responsa, IV, 20) 
approves the practice of saying it. However, being aware 
of Saadia’s objection that “we cannot say a blessing for 
the light that is reserved for the days of the Messiah” 'D 1 ? 
iripon rnD'V -rnyn tin v nona D’oan upn nVis> the phrase 
itin^ mno rom was inserted. Since this phrase is found 
in the Seder Hibbur Berakot and in the German ritual it 
stands to reason that it was first inserted by Menahem ben 
Solomon, and hence it came to Germany through Eleazar 
ben Judah ben Kalonymus. 

It is interesting that even the version of win tin in a 
Genizah fragment 53 is modified to such an extent as to 
exclude just such an objection as Saadia’s. Witness this 
Genizah version, and compare with it the old Babylonian 
text: 

« Comp. Elbogcn, Studicn, p. 24. 
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Old Babylonian Version 
according to the 
Manhig (ibid). 
idnip 1313 ]’3n ]i’X3 linn nw 
'n 11331 "plN N3 ’3 niK ’Dip 
3in3 “ityip ’13131 mr -j’^y 
11*1’ ’'N3 13^ IN’l ” hi* IIDN^ 
nniND.i 


Genizah Fragment 
Taylor-Schechter, H 9 
No. 17 

'ip 1313 Tfcvi ]i’s Vy enn iini 

’13131 -]11N N3 ’3 ’TLS ’Dip 
ll 1 ? IS’1 ” IDS' 1 ? 31D3 -|unp 

T3i a^iy noa?!? nin«o ppnm 

ll^lD 13131 311p3 13*7 1’NH “jn’^D 
. . . ’\N3 mt& HID 

4. The ending of the morning Geullah at the close of 
Fzrat Abotenu ai’33 ’33 1 ? i^iw N’3m D’33 y’^in ni3N ^33 is 
probably Palestinian. 

In Ver. Berakot I, 3c, discussing the Geullah in Ezrat 
Abotenu, R. Joshua b. Levi winds up by saying: 1’3 mV “pis 
iVnui 111* idi^ -J’1^1 ,]*713 n« and though the Baby¬ 
lonian version of Raba *7N3 (b. Pesahim, 117b) was 

generally accepted, still the Palestinian version nx ~|^D 
i^Nin has been preserved in Seder Hibbur Berakot, 

in Mahzor Roma and in the ritual of Germany (including 
Poland) for Pentecost. 54 On the other hand, the Jews of 
Palestine became accustomed to add ni3« ^33. This 
custom spread from Palestine to Italy, and hence is found 
in Seder Hibbur Berakot and Mahzor Roma for every day. 

The Babylonians objected to this custom and Rab Amram 
says, 55 “Nothing should be added after lyi o^iy^ "j^D’ \i,” 
because there are some who err and say what our sages, 
of blessed memory, have not prescribed here, namely, 
ni3« ^33. The reference here is to the sages of Palestine 
who added it. In Spain however, they followed Rab Amram 
in not saying ni3N ^33 but adding instead a passage from 
Isaiah (XLVII, 4), ^<i2>’ snip ids? nitas 'i 13 !?ni3. 


54 As to the readings in Genizah fragments cp. Elbogen, Der jiid. 
Gottcsdienst, 23 f. 

Ed. Coronel 6b. ’a v'v no ’jso njn oViy^> -pVo’ *n Vy non pm 

]to Vrn upn xbv no now io nyioa. 
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It is surprising that the Mailing,* 0 while protesting against 
nun Waa and averring that those who say it have not 
thereby fulfilled their duty, as it is a thing not ordained 
by the sages, yet approves of the version current in Ger¬ 
many ‘ptOP’ ms, though the latter likewise is not stamped 
with the approval of the sages. 

This would lead us to the conclusion that the version 
contained in the Bodleian MS. of Seder Rab Amram for the 
evening service 57 closing with ms, is a later 

addition of a misguided copyist. 

5. The mention of Vun ttid during the summer in the 
second benediction of the Shemone Esreh known as Geburot 
is of Palestinian origin. In all the Kerobot of Kalir 58 it is 
mentioned. It is found also in our Seder and in Italian 
prayer-books, but not in the old Sephardic ritual nor in 
Seder Rab Amram as reported by the Manhig. 

6. In the third benediction of the Shemone Esreh called 

Kedushat ha-Shem the oldest version used in Palestine is 
... npixa unp: tmpn -|nyVao pro -ptp rtin nn« ^np 

The beginning of this benediction -p» KTm nns iynp. 
is cited in Sifre, Deut. 343; the close of the benediction 
npisn enpa impn is mentioned in Pirke de R. Eliczcr 
XXXV; the middle part is found in Geni- 

zah fragments. 59 In the course of time, however, there grew 
up another version in Palestine, viz.: Tim mi*?, 

which is preserved in our Seder and in the Italian prayer- 
books for daily prayer. On the other hand, it seems that 
imp "pen u>np nrm, found in the Sephardic ritual, is the 
Babylonian version as it is found in Seder Rab Amram for 
the Musaf of Sukkot, and, according to the Oxford MS. 

Ibid. 40, 43. 

57 See Elbogcn, Studicn, 31. 

58 See Rapoport, Kalir, note 33. also nniN, p. 167. 

s’ S. Schechter JQR. X 656. 
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also for the morning service of the New Year. This natu¬ 
rally leads to the conclusion that ^ in^D.l mi m^ in the 
Seder Rab Amram is a later addition. 

7. In the daily evening service, the question whether to 
add 'n -jna and irry int has been debated for cen¬ 

turies. According to the Mahzor Vitry (p. 101) “the heads 
of the academies in Babylon composed this benediction 
'n -pm) and sent it to the sages of Jabneh and it 
was approved by them, (...it hd in no 1 ^mn nu’P’ ^hi 
□ n'pyn ni^nn n::r imnV mnbi). Likewise Rashi, in Pardes, 
Chapter II.—“The eighteen benedictions were composed in 
Jabneh and sent to Babylon for liturgical use; thereupon 
the Babylonians compiled these eighteen scriptural verses 
corresponding in number to the Shemone Esreh, and sent 
them to the sages in Jabneh.” mipn niim nimn n’’ 

bv nimm m ,i^n n« on □) bnn imn upn -p!? Vnn 'bun!? 

. . . 133' \mr6 mntei nVsnn ii: D’piDs. 

Though we cannot rely on these two sources as to time 
and place of the institution of this prayer, we can, at least, 
see that 'n -pm is very old, and was known in Babylon 
and Palestine in ancient times. Natronai Gaon, in a Re- 
sponsum cited in Seder Rab Amram 25a, ascribed this 
prayer to later authorities lrpm 'Ninn ihn, likewise the 
Eshkol (Ililkot Tefillah we-Keriat Shema LX) ascribes it to 
later rabbis ’tom pm. But who were those later rabbis? 
Here we may also be guided by the trustworthy Manhig, 
which ascribes this prayer to “the men of the west.” 

Now the men of the West are undoubtedly the sages of 
Palestine who probably, composed this prayer about the 
seventh century. In the course of time it spread every¬ 
where, including some Babylonian synagogues. Naturally 
this prayer is found in Saadia’s Siddur, in Seder Hibbur 
Berakot, and in all Italian prayer-books, differing only with 
regard to the wording of the close of the benediction. 
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Saadia goes even further, including it even in the Sabbath 
eve service. 

It is remarkable that though this prayer was accepted in 
some Babylonian synagogues, the Sephardic ritual failed to 
include it. Isaac Ibn Gayyat and Samuel ben Meir (Rash- 
barn) were opposed to its use even on week days. Hence 
I am inclined to believe that its occurrence in the Seder 
Rab Amram , p. 19, is due to a later insertion; otherwise the 
Spanish Jews would have adopted it. 

8. The question whether to say ntnp nn« or ranNP -panNCi 
"py dn is an old one. Palestinian sources such as 
Tosephta Berakot III, Siddur R. Saadia , Scfer Tanya 
Rabbati , Seder Hibbur Berakot, and the older editions of 
the Roman liturgy, exhibit only qranNDV, on the other 
hand, the Babylonian-Spanish ritual, when it does use 
-pariNOT, it is always in connection with ncnp nnN, as, for 
instance, the Oxford MS. of Seder Rab Amram and the 
Sefer ha-Iltim of Judah Albargeloni (p. 138). The Spanish 
liturgy in itself never mentions "inariNOi. This makes it 
quite evident that “inanNOi is Palestinian, while nanp nnN 
is Babylonian. Hence -|mnNDi in our Seder Rab Amram is 
a later insertion. 

Moreover, it is probable that panNOi was intended not 
only for Sabbath but also for the holidays, but later on 
when liV pm was adopted for the holidays “panNOi was 
restricted to the Sabbath only. Traces of the usage to 
recite “panNDi also on holidays are discernible in the Selihot 
for Yom Kippur of the German ritual, in the prayer begin¬ 
ning -ps 1 ? -ion -pay nil. As to ub pm being adopted for 
the holidays it is evident from Rashi's insertion of this 
prayer in the text of the b. Ber. 33b. 

9. The prayer mw mpn for the Musaf of Sabbath , based on 
p'-wn and "i'sxjd is likewise Palestinian. In Palestine, the 
cradle of the piyyut, such alphabetical acrostics were quite 
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frequent. The Midrash Shir ha-Shirim, as well as Midrash 
Kohelet, hint at the origin of such piyyutim id jhh 
j'to’D ’dVn TDy Nin. 60 Hence rmo mpn is found in Seder R. 
Saadia , in our Seder, in the German and French rituals, 
while it is wanting in the Sephardic ritual. The Spanish 
Jews had another prayer for Sabbath Musaf ^>y mx 
’J'D in whose origin is likely Babylonian. The fact that the 
Manhig , Ililkol Sabbath 42 . . . traces roo n:pn to the French 
and Provencal rituals proves clearly that his copy of Seder 
Rab Amrarn did not contain it. Hence mpn in our Seder 
Rab Amram is a later interpolation. Rapoport’s view that 
the German Jews borrowed nstympn from the Seder Rab 
Amram 61 is therefore untenable. 

10. The special Shema Benediction before bedtime ’'ND 

nssn V^ps n'DN . . . was customary 

in Palestine in ancient times, as is revealed in a Genizah 
fragment (J QR., X, 657). The Seder Hibbur Berakot has it, 
consequently it was current in Italy, while the Spanish Jews 
were opposed to it, for the reason given by Albargeloni 
(quoted in Shibbale ha-Leket, p. 90): lrnui rmpn *6 '0 “for 
our rabbis had not instituted it.” Its occurrence in the 
Oxford MS. of Seder Rab Amram is undoubtedly due to 
an interpolation by a copyist. 

11. The prayer din nt abny 1 ?, which occurs in Seder 
Hibbur Berakot and in all the Italian and German prayer- 
books, and is derived from the i.t^n 'Di wn, is either Pales¬ 
tinian or Italian. Very likely it was introduced at a later 
date into the Seder Rab Amram. 

The following observation may not be out of place. 
According to Rashi b. Yoma 87b, the prayer croViyn pzn 
following qin nit o^iy^ is the confession of Rabbi Jofranan 
on Atonement Day. This view of Rashi is indeed surpris- 

Cant. R. I, 1; Koh. R. I, 13. 

01 Rapoport, Toldot R. Nathan, n. 29. 
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ing, for to the question of the Talmud “What does he 
say?” (i. e. how does he make confession) Rab answers 
o^iy 'n yiv nn«, Samuel 'poyoa, and Levi mn d qrmnzn 
^mb, R. Johanan □'oViyn |m, R. Judah im irrrmy o, 
R. Hamnuna 'mm nVty ly 'nVa. Of all these confessions 
those suggested by Samuel and R. Johanan are not known 
to us. uVn 'poyoo which must have been in the nature of 
a “Widduy” confession is entirely lost, likewise R. Johanan’s 
D'oViyn pm must have been a confession, whereas the 
formula to which Rashi refers is really a prayer, not a 
confession. It might be better to say that the Ribbon 
ha-Olamim of R. Johanan is identical with the 'nsun 'nm 
'n'tyy yTiDi quoted in the name of R. Berekiah in Yer. Yoma 
VIII, 9, and with some variations in Midrash Rabba to 
Leviticus III. 

Rashi arrives at his interpretation through another ques¬ 
tion in the Talmud: onyp nV'yi 'nd to which Rab replies 
with' wnVx, while Samuel says, ir'n noi uk no. Through 
Samuel’s mention of U”n noi dr no, which is a part of 
U'mp-is Vy nV D'D^yn bj pan, Rashi associated also the 
□'oViyn pm of R. Johanan with this prayer. As a matter 
of fact irmpiN Vy nV D'D^yn bj pm is collective. It is 
surprising that Zunz (Gotlesdicnstliche Vortriige, p. 377) 
and after him Baer, Landshut, Elbogen, etc., accepted 
Rashi’s view despite its incongruity. Even the common 
version D'D^iyn Vd pan confirms our view, since the Talmud 
exhibits only D'D^iyn pm.° 2 

6j It is also difficult to accept the opinion of Rapoport (Kalir 177) 
that from din k.t oViyV until 'n *idk oa’ryV is but one prayer derived 
from Tanna de-be-Elijahu. For U”n nm uk no is the onyo nV’ya of Samuel. 
It appears to me rather that from D’oViyn pan until O’ann yom is one 
prayer; the part from unJK no to Van Van ’a constitutes the onyo nV'ya 
and, what follows nniK Van is a new prayer. Only the Sephardim and 
the Yemenites have interpolated between nn)K no and wuk naV the 
qualifying clause noenn naV. This interpolation, however, is not part 
of the subject matter, and is not found in ancient sources. 
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From all these one can see that the influence of Pales¬ 
tine was great upon the Seder Hibbur Berakot and the 
Italian ritual in general; on the other hand, Babylon's 
influence is quite evident in the Spanish ritual. 63 Thus, 
when laws, customs and prayers of a distinct Palestinian 
character are noticed in SRA, we should be careful not 
to ascribe all of them to R. Amram, but rather stamp them 
as later interpolations. The same holds true also in. regard 
to the passages of the Palestinian Talmud occurring in the 
SRA, since we know, that the Geonim of Babylon were 
rather reluctant to derive assistance from Palestinian 
sources. 

It is noteworthy that the well-known prayer pm 

"pom by o vunn ’mV iBn’ai ’npim nV 

□'mn published in later editions of the Roman Siddur and 
ascribed by Luzzatto and others to R. Samuel Latif, is also 
found in Seder Hibbur Berakot, though with many varia¬ 
tions. Since R. Samuel Latif lived in the latter part of the 
fifteenth (Cod. Rossi 798, 937) and the earlier part of the 
sixteenth century (Katalog Oppenheim, 1782, p. 59b), 64 
printing as he did, among other books, the Mahzor Roma 
in 1520 or 1522, it is safe to assume that he merely copied 
this prayer from some manuscript copy of the Seder Hibbur 
Berakot. 

There remains one point to clear up. We must dispel 
the illusion of those who think that the variations between 
Palestine and Babylon which Solomon Luria collected in 
his Yam shel Shelomoh (toward the end of Baba Kamma) 
and to which Muller added eighteen, making a total of 
seventy-three, embrace all the differences of opinion between 

6j Still there are some versions in the Spanish Siddur that are Pales¬ 
tinian in character, c. g. o^iyn ntnao amp nnt< ton nntt, or tan n.t 
in the Kaddish (see Pool, The Kaddisli, p. 69), but these versions are 
few, and can be easily enumerated. 

Zunz, Zur Geschichtc und Litcratur, p. 250. 
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Palestine and Babylon. According to Miiller there were 
twenty-one variations altogether with regard to prayers 
and blessings, whereas in truth there were numerous such 
differences. The Babylonians and Palestinians had two 
distinct rituals. Possibly Muller himself did not intend to 
give us all the variants between the two rituals. In fact, 
he did not even record all the liturgical variants between 
Babylon and Palestine that appear in the Masseket Soferim. 
The latter exhibits halakic differences with reference to the 
liturgy in almost every chapter; and therefore the efforts of 
some expositors of the Masseket Soferim , like the Gaon of 
Wilna and R. Jacob Naumburg, to reconcile the halakot 
in Masseket Soferim with those in the Babylonian Talmud 
must prove futile. Such halakot in the Masseket Soferim 
are based on the Palestinian Talmud, and one need not 
distort the meaning of Masseket Soferim because the Talmud 
Babli is not in harmony with its statements. 


CHAPTER XI 

BABYLONIAN ELEMENTS IN THE SEDER IJIBBUR BERAKOT 

It was emphasized in the introduction that the Italian 
rite of the SHB is preponderate^ Palestinian. That im¬ 
plies, of course, that it contains also other ingredients. 

It would be one-sidedness on our part to ignore the 
Babylonian elements which in course of time had crept 
into the Palestinian-Italian rite and which are evident on 
the surface. Such influences are quite natural. We witness 
them in our own days, when Jews emigrate from their 
native land to another country and erect synagogues and 
introduce therein the rites and usages which they brought 
with them from their native land, instead of adopting out¬ 
right the laws and customs of the synagogues in the new 
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country. Later on, when these synagogues come in contact 
with others, a reciprocal influence enters between them. 
If some of the immigrant Jews affiliate themselves with 
the already existing synagogues and become influential 
there, the result will be that some of their rites and customs 
will enter these synagogues and become naturalized there 
or else bring about a compromise between them and the 
existing rites. German communities in Italy, Russian- 
Polish communities in Germany, are a good instance. 
When Rab emigrated to Babylon he undoubtedly intro¬ 
duced the Palestinian rite in his synagogue. On the other 
hand, as was pointed out above, when Babylonian Jews 
came to Palestine they forced even the native Palestinians 
to adopt their synagogual usages. Of Egypt we know to¬ 
day that both the Babylonian and Palestinian rites were 
prevalent there. 65 Saadia borrowed his liturgical texts from 
Palestinian synagogues. Maimonides derived his material 
not from purely Babylonian synagogues, since his rite ex¬ 
hibits also Palestinian elements, but from synagogues that 
were not altogether unsympathetic to the Palestinian rite. 
And the same seems to hold true also in Italy, where we 
likewise find some Babylonian influences exerted on the 
reigning Palestinian rite. This fact will be illustrated by 
two points which show Babylonian influence. 

It has been stated already that in spite of all the discov¬ 
ered texts we are still unable to trace back all our prayers 
to their first sources. The fact is that the prayer-book did 
not originate in a day, but is the product of a long and 
continuous development. It is therefore difficult to answer 
the question where the text of the Yozer Kedushah which 
we possess had its origin. Ph. Bloch, in his treatise on the 
m did nil’ or the mystics of the Geonic period, has endeav¬ 
ored to trace back the Kedushah in the Yozer with its 
6 * Comp. JQR., XVIII, 569; XIX, 900; Poznanski in ZHB., X, 195. 
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fantastic content to these obscure mystics. Bloch is prob¬ 
ably right. Seder Rab Amram (p. 4a) already ascribes the 
introduction of this Kedushah in the Yozer to the mr 
rnmo. Also Eibogen’s evidence 66 seems to be of weight, 
especially since Saadia and several Genizah fragments ex¬ 
hibit another and shorter Yozer text, which seems to be 
the old Palestinian. Ginzberg 67 brings the ‘Amidah-Kedu- 
shah (the Kedushah in the third benediction of the Shemone 
Esreh) in connection with the Yoz.er-Kedushah. As to the 
‘Amidah-Kedushah, it is well known that the Babylonian 
Jews who emigrated to Palestine forced the Jews there to 
recite an ‘Amidah-Kedushah also on week-days. 68 Ginz¬ 
berg, following Rapoport concludes that “as the ‘Amidah- 
Kedushah is the product of the Babylonian mystics, so the 
Yozer-Kedushah goes back to the Palestinian mystics” 
(p. 132). Such a conclusion is hardly justified. The passage 
in Josephus to which Ginzberg refers speaks only of a 
morning prayer performed by the Essenes, but makes no 
mention of a Kedushah. 69 To suppose that such a Kedushah 
must have existed, although the Palestinian sources are 
against it, is hardly warranted. Here the Seder Hibbur 
Berakot, which is also quoted by Ginzberg {Geonica II, 49), 
offers a clue to the solution of the problem. 

We must, however, first point out other differences in the 
Kedushah text of the Babylonians and the Palestinians. 
The Babylonians, influenced by the mystic effusions of the 
ramo mv, were fond of speaking of angels who “put the 
crown on the Creator.” Of Sandalphon it is said (b. Hagigah 

66 Studien zur Gescliichlc des jiidisclicn Goltcsdicnstcs, p. 20 ff. 

Geonica I, 129 IT. 

68 See preceding chapter. 

69 Josephus ( de bello Judaico, II, 8,5) says of the Essenes: “They 
speak not a word about profane things before the rising of the sun, 
but they offer up prayers they have received from their fathers, facing 
the sun, as if praying for its rising.” 
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13b) that “he wreathes crowns to his Creator” (onriD nanp 
mp^). The best opportunity for the insertion of this expres¬ 
sion was offered the Babylonians in the ‘Amidah-Kedushah, 
which, owing to the Trisagion (a?np ,a>np ,a>np), they found 
appropriate to preface with “|^ urr "ins. The Palestinians, 
on the other hand, know only ”]snyji -jonpi (Masseket 
Soferini, XV/j 12). Now, it is surprising, that while Seder 
Rab Amram shows "iro in all the Kedushah prayers, the 
Italian ritual, as exemplified by our Seder, as well as the 
Sephardic and French rituals, contain ity'ipj for Shahrit 
and Minhah, and *iriD for Musaf. We can explain this fact 
only by the assumption that the mystic elemtnts in all the 
Kedushot, in the Yozer as well as in the ‘Amidah, are 
due to the Yorde Merkabah. 

The Yorde Merkabah were in high esteem at the time of 
the Geonim. The mystic literature of the Geonim, and 
especially the Hekalot, are full of descriptions concerning 
their lives and activities. They imagined that they saw the 
seven halls, and all that is therein, with their own eyes, 
while passing from one hall into another, which may have 
gotten them the rather obscure name Yorde Merkabah. 
The leader of the Merkabah-travelers was Metatron or 
Mctatron-Enoch, who initiated the members of the Merka¬ 
bah into the secrets of the forces of nature and universe. 

These Yorde Merkabah, although they contributed but 
little to the development of speculative mysticism, were of 
great service in the development of liturgical poetry as 
shown in our Kedushah and Yo?er piyyutim. 

Originally, the Yo?er was very short, and consisted only 
of the following: tom _oi^a>. neny -jenn tnui niN ixv '‘to 
-non or bj 2 anno uio .o'orro n^y om^i tnd.i .bon ns 
nxr ’'no .non obny 1 ? o o^na doin nanyb> moio .rrtwna ntyyo 
nniKon which, according to Saadia and Genizah fragments, 
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was Palestinian. 70 Due to the influence of the Yorde Merka- 
bah, the Yozer grew in proportion, until it contained long 
passages referring to the angels, as the crniJD —the minis¬ 
ters, the nvn —the living creatures, the O'DTtf —the fiery ones, 
and the —the wheels that carry the Throne. 

Considering the zeal with which the Babylonians endeav¬ 
ored to make the daily Kedushah popular, we may venture 
a step farther, and assume that their interest lay not only 
in the Kedushah as such, but also in its wording, — since the 
Musaf text contained the mystical idea of the Yorde Merka- 
bah about the "iro, the crown that God receives from the 
angels and Israel, and since the Yozer text held the idea of 
the the ‘wheels.’ That "ino was contained in the 

Babylonian Kedushah can be proven by the fact, that the 
Seder Rab Amram has this text for all the ‘Amidot. The 
same holds true of the ‘Ophanim’ in the Yozer, as is evi¬ 
dent from Rab Amram’s introduction to the Yozer. And 
it was to this mystical idea of the 'Keter’ and the ‘Ophanim’ 
that the Palestinians objected. 

The Babylonians finally succeeded in compelling the 
Palestinians to recite the Kedushah daily, but the "iro was 
taken out of the text. 

We may even assume that the ‘Keter’ text in the third 
benediction of the ‘Amidah was already used in Babylon, 
even at an earlier time than the above mentioned Respon- 
sum, namely, in the fifth century, before the completion of 
the Talmud Yerushalmi; and the Palestinians always ob¬ 
jected to this custom. We may even go further and say, 
that what the Babylonians called the ruDlo (the chariot), 
the Palestinians called, in an abbreviated form ]din (the 
wheel). This last assumption will explain the passage in 
Yerushalmi V, 4, msiba p'nnm 'D'tn: a Palestinian cantor 
refused to recite the ]D1N, which was the Babylonian ‘Keter.’ 


70 Comp. Elbogen, Studien, p. 21. 
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Thus, if we accept the theory that the Palestinian term 
corresponded to the Babylonian “irD, this passage in 
the Yerushalmi that puzzled many commentators, can easily 
be solved. 

The process of the Yozer-Kedushah cannot be followed 
with certainty. However, of one fact we are sure, namely, 
that the strong efforts of the Babylonian mystics are respon¬ 
sible for the incorporation of both the Yozer-Kedushah and 
the “iro text, not, however, without a slight modification, 
which the Babylonians found it convenient to accept: 

was spared for the morning service, while iro was 
applied only to the Musaf.* Possibly later on, in the days 
of Ben Meir, when the Palestinian Jews freed themselves 
from Babylonian influence, they eliminated idd and gave 
its former place of honor. In this way it becomes 
clear why the German ritual never adopted "ins; but in 
view of the ‘Amidah-Kedushah already forming part of the 
week-day service, rabbis, out of respect to the old Pales¬ 
tinian *pHp] which was used only on Sabbath, composed a 
short Kedushah, namely o'riyD -pt? dn unpL 

Ginzberg, who had the Seder Hibbur Berakot before 
him, 71 overlooked "]PHpJ in the morning prayer of that Seder 
(fol. 38). Furthermore, Ginzberg describes the Italian ritual 
as “modelled after that of the Babylonians.” 72 

Another point clearly showing Babylonian influence in¬ 
volves the prayer ]p*nD oip\ This prayer was doubtless 
composed in Babylon. The question is how did it get to 
the Seder Hibbur Berakot, while wanting in the Spanish 
ritual? It seems to me that the original ]p*iiD Dip 1 must 
have contained only the blessing for the Babylonian acade- 

* And so we find it in our Seder as well as in the Sephardic and 
French rituals. 

7 * Geonica, II, 48, note 3. 

72 Ibid., p. 49. 
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mies and their heads. Subsequently, when the Babylonians 
immigrated to Palestine, they introduced ]pTiD Dip' wher¬ 
ever they could, but out of respect to the Palestinian con¬ 
gregations they gave preference to the latter, by mention¬ 
ing, in the blessing, Palestine before Babylonia. Thus 
pus Dip 1 became naturalized in Palestine. Seder Hibbur 
Berakot probably preserved the oldest Palestinian text of 
the IpilD Dip 1 , viz: 

N'Dty p uny'Di 'rrn ’titdi onx ”m tnom arm wnv p ip-no oip' 
"noD’ nVt Nyir «o^pi N”n aym .N^yo tnirm ndu nmai 
n N’E/Mp K’^np ‘pd 1 ? ,wihik ’ojnso piDD' 
^a-An nbo wib pnrm^j y-iN 'you hi b>aai Njnta m ‘nniy'i 
H'o^n Vd 1 ?'! prPTo^n ,taai ’nil Nna’no wnian 
b^d'i pnrv -pa’ No'yy-r to^o ppDyi ]no Vo 1 ?! prrToVn 

pip’a pyio { ?dd'\ py *?od ppnsrm papnan pme^ tomt* Nm pn«n 
]dn -iotoi p'yi pi pmyoa «rp ipdboi ]tno. 

As the Babylonian academies went out of existence, and 
the Gaonate ceased to function, the ]pT0 Dip' also lost its 
importance, and disappeared altogether from the Sephardic 
and Italian rituals. In the German ritual it is still carried, 
with some reference to the rabbis and scholars of Palestine, 
’ytoiy'-i Ny-ito n totynp «mian. 

CHAPTER XII 

MENAHEM B. SOLOMON, FIRST COMPILER OF 
THE ITALIAN RITUAL 

The question has often been propounded: who was the 
first compiler of the Italian ritual? Naturally, it is difficult 
to give a definite answer to such a question, since compilers 
in the early mediaeval times took pains to conceal their 
names, with the result that the compilers’ names were 
entirely forgotten, though their work continued to live for 
many generations. In vain did Rapoport in his letters to 
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Luzzatto Y’P nnw, 73 endeavor to reveal the name of the 
man to whom we owe the Italian Siddur.. 

R. Johanan Treves, the author of the WBPain Nnop from 
whom Rapoport hoped to glean this information, ofTered 
no help in the solution of this puzzle. All we know is that 
the Mahzor b'ne Roma , as the Italian prayer-book is called, 
was printed before other Mahzorim; it was begun in Octo¬ 
ber, 5246 (1485) in the city of Soncino and was finished in 
August, 1486, in Casaal Maggiore. Nor does Luzzatto in 
his Introduction to the Italian Mahzor tell us anything 
about the compiler. 

It is more than likely that Menahem b. Solomon was the 
first to compile an Italian prayer-book. This belief is based 
on the following considerations. Up to the 11th century 
the Jewish liturgy was in a state of fluctuation, and only 
from the 11th century on do we discern definite grouping 
and well-marked rituals. Now it stands to reason that 
Menahem b. Solomon, who lived about that time, was the 
first to formulate the Italian ritual in his Seder Hibbur 
Berakot. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE PIYYUTIM IN THE SEDER HIBBUR BERAKOT 

In the eleventh century, when the Babylonian academies 
ceased to exist, the old opposition of the Babylonian Geonim 
against the insertion of Piyyutim in the prayers, especially 
in the ‘Amidah, seems to have broken down completely. 
Menahem ben Solomon speaks of the insertion of piyyutim 
and kerobot in prayers (fol. 13) as of an already existing 
custom. No wonder, therefore, that the Seder Hibbur 
Berakot, as the oldest Italian ritual order, contains old 


» See his letters, No. XXVII, p. 152. 
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piyyutim and kerobot for week-days and Sabbaths, which 
on their face betray Palestinian descent. 

Here mention will be made of only such piyyutim which, 
as far as we know, are found only in the Seder Hibbur 
Berakot and have not come to light heretofore. 74 

The shortened Shemone Esreh n*’ pya has already been 
mentioned (page 7). The following is a list of the others: 

1. “pipo ny 1 ? nnVmn -|tmp nx (fol. 96), for the 
Ma‘arib service on Friday night; not mentioned in 
Zunz. 

2. muy dv win (fol. 131), a shortened grace after meals 
for Sabbath. Zunz 89. 

3. rmro :in (fol. 145), an Elijah-song for the 
conclusion of Sabbath. Zunz, 88. 

4. rrnty pN ntop^n pN (fol. 147), a Habdalah-song. 
Zunz 681. 

5. nn«n nnN 'no *iy (fol. 147) by R. Anan b. 

Marinus ha-Cohen from Siponto, a contemporary of 
R. Kalonymus of Rome, the only piyyut known by 
him. It is noteworthy that Elijah and Habdalah- 
songs were highly recommended by R. Joseph Tob 
Elem and R. Jacob Tam. Zunz, 163, (Comp. Part 

II). 

6. mrw w ovn ixk and wip3 121 (fol. 155-156). 

These are two Yo^erot for Sabbath New-Moon. Zunz 
69. 

7. D'yinDi n*v rrtm (fol. 156), a Zulat for Sabbath New 
Moon. Zunz 72. 

8. myi^ mV« nn« (fol. 157), an Ophan for Sabbath New 
Moon. Zunz 70. 

9. raiPDi pn tni: raeo nsob nxpD ‘rnnN (fol. 71) a 
Kerobah for the Sabbath ha-Hodesh by a Payyetan 

w This information was supplied to me by Prof. Davidson, who, 
through his tarsm nT»n ixin , is in the best position to know it. 
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Hananel b. Amnon 75 . It is striking that this kerobah 

follows in the main the structure of Yannai’s kerobot 

with a few variants. 76 It consists of the following parts: 

a) After the introductory formula D’ODn n dd which is 

not given in full, follows an alphabetic poem in 
the first benediction of the Shemone Esreh po 
beginning naea isd 1 ? nxpo consisting of the 

letters 's to 'b in one rhymed phrase. This part 
ends with "ii dd noon in rnyb, after which come 
Bible verses expressing the same ideas as those of 
the preceding part of the Kerobah ’xna \T 1 .DinDD 
udd bj non'm nW>n. 

b) In the second benediction rrno the poem is con¬ 
tinued from the letter 'd to 'x in two rhymed 
phrases. This is followed again by Bible verses. 

c) After the conclusion of the second benediction the 
poem is continued from 'p to 'n in four rhymed 
phrases, with following Bible verses as above, 
ending with □ l ?ij; , 7 'n 

d) pnp rinsi this is the heading of a poem which fol¬ 
lows the second benediction and is halakic in 
character. It is in two-phrase rhyme, ending with 
tynpi ono tnu D”pi yi. 

e) Another double alphabetical poem paw 

with the heading vVya yan ^yio no; in three 
phrased rhyme. 

f) This poem is succeeded by another halakic poem 
□V Tim Dips' with an introduction pal and an 

75 The name tfanancl b. Amnon does not occur anywhere. Sabbatai 
Donolo in his introduction to the ’jioonn says that among the ten Rabbis 
who lost their lives during the conquest of Aversa (Italy) in 925 there 
were also two great scholars, a certain R. Amnon and a certain Hananel. 

I might suggest that this martyr I;Ianancl can be identified with our 
Hananel b. Amnon. 

76 Comp. Israel Davidson, Malizor Yannai (1919) p. XXVI. 
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alphabetic acrostic. This poem is followed by the 
known prayer jnyw D^ny 1 ? to Vr, which unfortun¬ 
ately is not reproduced in full, 
g) mnnV oy ana ncriR, a halakic poem in four phrase 
rhyme with double alphabet and acrostic ^to:n 
followed by a pi^'D beginning roov oyn na>R 
preceded by the introductory words n^yn "|^ pal 

■romp. 

It is surprising that Zunz, who used our MS. 
overlooked this valuable Kerobah, and, moreover, 
that he considered the poem nmnV oy ana nenR 
which forms a part of it, as an independent poem 
derived from a French MS. (Z. 89). 

10. maaio oaa ]dir (fol. 220) for the first day of Passover 
by Kalir. Zunz does not mention it. 

11. nyaty tt inR (fol. 228) for Sabbath Hoi ha-Moed, not 
in Zunz. 

12. ua^D hdr lrp^R ddr (fol. 229) for Sabbath Hoi ha- 
Moed, not in Zunz. 

13. ipno ^an p'^y ^r (fol. 244) an Ophan for the Sabbath 
before Pentecost. Zunz 649. It is the Ophan in 
which the angel Metatron is described as rvnviD iyL 
Acrostic: pin ]Dpn omaR. 

14. dvr Vxr ’rvn pDR (f. 245) a Zulat for the same day 
with the curious expressions ,uvtPp .maans and 
mmR. Acrostic: prn omaR 1 ?. 

Zunz 649, 9 would like to ascribe these two piyyu- 
tim to Abraham b. Jehiel, the brother of R. Nathan. 

15. nany n-pp mx 1 ? yvm (f. 246) for the same day. 
Zunz 457. 

16. my'D 's’? nma>R (f. 247) for the same day. Zunz 
457. 

17. oik 'n ya>n (f. 237) for the evening service on the 
eighth night of Passover; consists of five parts: 
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a) rtau oih *n ytm. b) tdjd w *n. c) o'w -pito -jnzn 
nn*7j;D d) -j'Dao no'« e) ynn rv:i^ lotp^n Z. 648. 

18. yanm yy n’TT (f. 230) for Sabbath Hoi ha-Moed of 
Passover; a complete piyyut based on □ , *mi tp; not 
in Zunz. 

19. D’tpyn nn m 2D (f. 221) an Ophan for the same 
day, not in Zunz. 

20. now yaw pita ms (f. 168) for Sabbath Parashat 
Parah. Zunz 60. The structure of this poem reminds 
one at once of Yannai. Comp, the second part of this 
book, where this poem is discussed at length. 

21. D’Dty on (f. 146) Song for the conclusion 
of Sabbath, by Samuel b. Shalom. Z. 673. 

22. nss moN O'TPn tb> (f. 224) for the second day of 
Passover, was also in vogue in Mayence. R. Joseph 
Mollin mentions it in V'nno p. 24. comp. Zunz 668. 

23. D^iy ts’ hj *10 -p nut? (f. 268) a piyyut out of tune 
with the preceding piyyutim, by an anonymous pay- 
yetan, indefinite as to day and occasion on which it 
is to be recited. 


CHAPTER XIV 

TIIE ORTHOGRAPHY AND STYLE OF THE 
SEDER HIBBUR BERAKOT 

Although the question of plene or defective writing in 
prayers is not of the same importance as in the Bible, 
Tefillin, Mezuzot or divorce formula!, nevertheless it de¬ 
serves consideration here, especially since we know that 
from an early date there had been differences on this score 
between the Babylonians and Palestinians. 76 * The tradition 

763 Comp. Pinskcr ’baan in mswn *npj^ mao, p. 132, and Miiller’s 
cnnaon *p^n in Has ha liar, 1S76-77, ch. 27. 
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of the former was to write defective, while that of the latter 
inclined toward plene. As evidence may serve the passage 
of b. Gitin 65b: *iok vb nnD’S) ,po”p mai nriDD "idik 
K in nnoD 1 ? rmu'D yi p”Yi Kin pi 'i *iok .di^d 

p’H K 1 ? Kin ,# K inn )1H. In Yer. Berakot 7, 4 we find prayers 
written plene, as for instance irn 1 ? *?y nVyn oik nKip k*?i or 
ii'azi^ nK irrm while in b. Berakot 17a the same is written 
defective: 133*7 mi' *?K. 77 

The Italian, German and French scholars followed Pales¬ 
tinian tradition in writing plene. R. Jehudah the Pious 
requested the copyists of the liturgy that they should write 
plene: cpk^d D'nmD o nvniK Tins' m^sn ttd aniDn 

ains' nDKn qnny 1 ? 133*7 nnwi ains 1 ? rranao piD ’pu irK’-y 
qernp nnen ( kVd yniy^ k* 7 d ii'zp*? ,nDK 3 q-niy 1 ? inr*? nnui 
u ksvdi "|Dt» 'nniK (Sefer Hasidim ch. 882). All this because 
the western rabbis were afraid that the rules of vocalization 
for some reason or another might be forgotten among the 
Jews. Another motive may have been to facilitate the 
reading of prayers to those who are not versed in the laws 
of punctuation. In vain did R. Sabbatai Sofer argue that 
in his opinion the words quoted in the Sefer IJasidim are 
the words of an erring pupil. 78 

In the Seder IJibbur Berakot for instance we find such 
peculiarities in plene writing: a yod instead of a liirek, even 
when the hirek constitutes a short vowel, as e. g. Wdtdh, 
tq'J, pry, prp, n^nn. Yod inst. of zere as: lrxiK, 'm 
U’KDT 13'*7K3, Iran. Yod inst. of segol as: -p”rp. Yod inst. 
of kamez as: nn”n, rr'no, pry, prp, p”iy. We also find 
vav inst. of kamez as: niOTip, ir’aiya, irrnn, limp, i*?yij, 
inDDn, -]Bmp. With reference to the latter it was pointed 
out already by Hayyim Bacharach, the author of the 

77 Sec Y’3 nnm p. 158. 

78 Berliner, Abhandlungcn iiber den Siddur dcs Sltabbatai ha-Sofcr, 

p. 10. 
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Hawot Jair, that many Mahzorim exhibit the writing of 
plene in warro, unair instead of nana, mar , 79 Yod instead 
of patah as in 'HD, n'np. So the spelling in the Pal. 
Talmud ”j' instead \nj\ "ar inst. 'tor, "Dty inst. 'nop etc. 
Also Maljzor Yannai , a Palestinian product, exhibits plene 
writing. The reason for it is not that the Italian, French 
and German rabbis clung to the uniliteral or biliteral system 
of Menahem ben Saruk, as against the Spanish rabbis who 
adhered to the triliteral theory of Hebrew roots by Hay- 
yug;So the Italian and German rabbis hardly thought of 
Menahem ben Saruk’s theory in writing Hebrew. The 
reason for the plene writing was rather to prevent mistakes 
in reading, and hence they inserted the helping letters '’in 
to take the place of vowels and thus insure correct reading. 
This is also the opinion of R. Nathan b. Jehiel, author of 
the Aruk, in his explanation to b. Aboda Zara 9b. nidd 
pia TiD'na nu'n aina 1 ? jnpo aman hjd .hnsdih ton m'xa 
HD'n nVd n^d na'nn ama 1 ? uruo ronn *?aN 'i t&a rwD. It is 
the custom of Bible copyists to write defective as e. g. 
H2 ?d without 'l, but the Tanna is used to write plene not 
defective. In the case of biblical passages which were 
current in the mouth of the people there was no fear for 
mistakes, but as to post-biblical recitations there was need 
for plene writing in order to avoid misreading. 

Outside of orthographic peculiarities there are in the 
SHB some uncommon words which deserve mention here. 

It seems that also in this respect Palestinian practice was 
followed: to combine *?& with the noun in one word, as for 
instance ,]na!7ty ,t^b> etc. The name lrr^N is 

written ip'^N (fob 68); inst. of no the Palestinian mo (fol. 
12, 50); 'Dan TD^n (abbreviated from o'Dan tdWi) inst. of 
□an tdWi. Sometimes we meet with an entirely new conju- 

79 Gudemann, in □ ,, nm rrnnn Fricdbcrg’s translation I, part , p. 153. 

80 Comp. Lewin, Igcret R. Sclicrira Gaon, p. 27. 
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gation not found anywhere in Talmud or Midrash, as for 
instance KDXim rviyrn “iQiyn. In the Bible we find only the 
kal of nox; Sifre 199 employs this root also in the hiphil: 
nN'DxnV t6i rn'yi rb vb. Menahem b. Solomon, however, 
constructed also the hophal of nox. It is a pity that the 
book he contemplated on roots and constructions in Talmud 
remained unwritten: we might have gained a better under¬ 
standing of some expressions in the Seder Hibbur Berakot. 
Some of these I wish to indicate here: tyiTn comp. 

Yer. Sanhedrin IX, 27 tnpo tyn'n and Lev. Rabbah 13, 3 
mn min tm'n, further nnp'n n-id'd 1 ? mo ,-vty nm di'dd n* 71 
'*?m Vy oVd' 3 ,minn pnpi p innnK 2 " n etc. nn'iiD nya 
(Metatron) who is the same as the angel Sw’io (b. Berakot 
51a and Suryan in the Book of Enoch); and fpV'n no in the 
sense of nip 'NO, as in Masseket Sojerim. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE LIFE AND TIME OF MENAHEM 13. SOLOMON 

The life of Menahem b. Solomon, the author of our Seder, 
is still hidden in obscurity. None of his books reveal any¬ 
thing definite about himself or his family. We know that 
his father’s name was Solomon, as it is shown in the Sckel 
Tob to Exodus XII, 42 and XV, 21 (Comp. Buber, Intro¬ 
duction to the Sekel Tob). Menahem’s father, seems to 
have been a well-known talmudic scholar in the 11th cen¬ 
tury; Nathan b. Jehiel of Rome corresponded with him in 
regard to some talmudic matters. Menahem himself never 
mentions his father by name, but once, in his Ebcn Bol.ian , 
he refers to him as 'mi '3N. That Menahem was proud of 
his ancestry, can be seen from the fact that, in the conclud¬ 
ing chapter of his Eben Bohan , he excuses himself for 
becoming an author. He says there: n*?i 'n'py 'Tim 1 ? n 1 ? 
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nun mu —but for the sake of learning; the youth is 

drifting (an old complaint, it seems; we often hear it today), 
and he composes the book in order that his three sons, 
Yedidiah, Shealtiel and Isaac, may, through the influence 
of their fathers work, remain learned Jews. A good reason, 
indeed, for becoming an author in Israel! Upon reading 
this, one is reminded of Gedaliah ibn Yahia, who wrote his 
chronological book, “The Chain of Tradition,” to please his 
‘Bar Mizvah’ son. 

The time of Menahem b. Solomon can be determined 
through a passage in the Sekel Tob, Exodus XII, 42, znn^D 
nnro o'yuBn 'iw enpan rvn, which means 1140. This 
is another proof that the Italian scholars liked to reckon 
the time according to the number of years after the destruc¬ 
tion of the Temple. 

Regarding Menahem’s books, Sekel Tob and Eben Bohan , 
and his correspondence with his contemporaries, comp. 
Buber’s Introduction to the Sekel Tob. 



PART II 


TEXTS AND NOTES 



INTRODUCTION 


Tiie texts and notes in this part of the book do not cover 
the entire contents of the MS. of the Seder Hibbur Berakot. 
Neither is it the purpose of these discussions to enter into 
technical details and explain the small differences that exist 
between the various ‘Minhagim,’ or uses, of the synagogual 
liturgy. My intention is to publish those texts which I 
found of interest and importance, and to trace these prayers 
and piyyutim to their Palestinian or Babylonian sources. 
However, there are a number of small variations in the 
liturgical texts and customs of the Seder Hibbur Berakot, 
which would be of interest to the student of liturgy; indeed, 
it would be worthwhile to publish the entire Seder. 

The published texts and photographs were prepared by 
me while the MS. was at my disposal at Dropsie College 
and Cornell University, through the courtesy of Prof. 
Alexander Marx of the Jewish Theological Seminary. 

I wish to mention at this point, that the first part of this 
book was completed in 1924, and was revised in 1929. In 
the meantime, Drs. Jacob Mann and Louis Finkelstein 
published a number of articles on liturgy, making ample 
use of the Seder Hibbur Berakot. My previous theories, 
as presented in the first part of this book remained un¬ 
changed; they are confirmed, and even strengthened by my 
discussions in the second part. 
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PREFATORY NOTES 

1. MORNING PRAYERS 

The Morning Prayers in our MS. begin with "pntnp ’3N 
’Jjyri o Vn, an old piyyut by Abraham b. Jacob, in which 
the expressions maty maa are found. This piyyut is followed 
by laa no, and then the prayers are almost in the same 
order as in the Italian prayer-book. The prayer n'zbi ya pan, 
on p. 3-4, is a combination of a number of prayers, and ends 
with n^sn yaw '’to. 

This first part of the morning service, until hn mtya 
'n ao« DD'py 1 ? Damaty, was intended for private devotion. 
This can be seen from the following words, after dn mtya 
on fol. 7: rvaa new ty* dk ditdi am 1 ? p^nnoi 
nwan, and also from the fact that the prayers pin \t 
mxD 221 *? narrow and ova ^V'snty pxa \t are in the singular 
form, for the Tirn n^sn, and not in the plural, for the n*?sn 
□'ana (comp, the change from NDaw 'n ’JNsa in Jeremiah 17, 
14 to NS-ui 'n in the ‘Amidah). 

It seems that the custom of wearing was not, as 

yet, very popular at that time. On fol. 4, we read: ]'*?'}!l 

vnvs’X hk m wVDa fpynn 1 ? naaa rvx’s b tyw 'd croan. 

It is remarkable, that for the Sabbath, our MS. ends the 
on naw in the following manner: *72 ma^D 'a 

nai'yon ant* 'n nn« 'aa am in ^aa na’yo -p^DD on^y. 
We also note that some Genizah fragments conclude Tiaa \n\ 
at the daily services with mnatynn ana * 7 * 7 no ''«a, and the 
doxology ipd — with nninn ’"Na (Comp. b. Berakot 

59b and Yer. Berakot I, 3d; Mann, ibid , p. 275 and 278). 
The origin of such an ending is obscure, and our MS. objects 
to it on fol. 51b. 

nanty\ on fol. 18, reads, in part: niaaa nViyoDi ry .. .nant^ 
□! 7 iy ayi nnyo ma^oi amp mtom nnian n^n) nx: rrnmrn 
. . . mnatya .. . 
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The text of the congregational "purr is also worthy of 
note, and reads as follows: n'33 Vty ror n^yn'i w mnw’ 
o’avtya D'fe voyo V 33 3'!?ty □ '3*7iyn bo ]hn mne> n'3pn 
itp 113^3 13311^1 nsD^i i^ nmni o'3''n 13N p ^y D'3innn3i 
qv I3i3'i vjs^ ir*7yi idp '.T3 ni3iy3 3Dn^ i*7iD 13P nor D'p^6 
niNiinn 3n *?n 'n nn« -jn3 .n* 7 'nm rona i>y oonoi yri33. 

The beginning of the second benediction before the 
Sherna, reads for week days also ... 3*7iy ram*, which, accord¬ 
ing to Elbogen, Studien 27, No. 2, is purely Palestinian. 

2. ‘amidaii 

It cannot be said that the ‘Amidah in our Seder is specifi¬ 
cally Palestinian. We miss in this text the essential Pales¬ 
tinian elements, and find here the Babylonian nox nx. 
With the exception of a few variations, it rather resembles 
the Italian version. 

However, there are a few interesting benedictions in our 
‘Amidah which differ from the Italian and from other 
known versions, and which are worth mentioning at this 
point: 

The fifth benediction reads—up3Ti nnnn!7 1P3N i33'B>n 
'3 . . ,-pD^ rawra lnmni "ymay!? 133*73 i33ipi ,-j'mx33 
n« 0'3B> ^3p3 *7«. 

The ninth benediction reads—fwn JiN 13',l^N ” 13'^y "p3 
HDIKH ’33 ^y ,1313 pi nnN13H '3'3 ^3 HN ,1313^ 13'^y HK3H 

^>3n ^33 mm 13id n3i33 c^iyn ns y3Bi (noian '3D ^y 1331 !?a ]ni) 

’3'3 ^331 n'n^3 '3'3 \>DD tlNM ,130,1 DN ^X.ll 11301 -]T n3fl3 10iy3 
... i3'i' ntyys ^>33 nnVxm 3313 jni ni3i3.i d'303 ,13131 nriyiiD. 

The tenth benediction reads—N 01 13'nil'nV hi3 1D103 ypn 
. . . yiNH 31333 y31N3 in' 13'X3p*7 1111 Nipi 13'ni'^>3 yi3'pV D3. 

The eleventh benediction ends—33031 npix 3 ,iin ''to 
without 1*73. 

The twelfth benediction reads— d!? 31 mpn Nin Vn D'l'tfVsVl 
. . . idnh y3i3. 
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The fourteenth benediction reads —omnia "p'y d^b>vt!?i 
. . . umm oViy pa nniK mai aityn. 

The fifteenth benediction reads —nmsn nino mi nos ik 
nyity' 1 ? ]ip nmso n’Ka oim ^a inp -inyi^ m -jnyuym onn uipi. 

The sixteenth benediction reads— lmim Din lrn^s ” lAip yo:y 
moi omm k^o 3Km un^sn ns psiai D’orna *73pi u'Vy onn 
. .. nnK pnm nVmn yoity -^o ^k m -p^» opn aitw k 1 ? nns. 

The seventeenth benediction reads—“pV 0 um^K ” nsi 
□nVmm ’P’Ki -|ma man 1 ? rrnayn awm nyp on^anai ^kip* 
mmm -joy *?ki»' miay non pm 1 ? mm psia ^apn naiKa nino 
nino mrnon ” nnK -pia rKoa omnia ps 1 ? -puya urny nmnni 
]vx\> wrap. 

The eighteenth benediction reads— 

a. imn ^y umiaK m^Ki um^K « Kin nnKP i 1 ? uron 0,1,10 
ny ‘paaty -pmaioi yo'i Vy nmpsn umioiw ^y -pm amoon 
ion tb m onion -pom i*?a k 1 ? m aion .onnsi ipai aiy ,uo'y 
nmnon tb unary tb u’p^K 'n uno^an tb i 1 ? imp o’piyo -pion 
. . . 1300 -pa. 

b. Modim of the Rabbis—nasi omo: 

insv isya *?a m^K irmaK m^Ki um*?K Kin nnKar 1*7 umK omio 
ummniy anipm ^imn -pe^ mnaanm niKiim maia n^Kia isv 
nm nnsn 1 ? lrnv^i Diani umoKm uo”pm imnm umn ]a unopi 
... "J 1 ? D’llD 13KP (?) ly 13’p^K 'n “pD*? I 1 ? mi31 I^P T31. 

3. ma'arib 

At the conclusion of the Ma'arib, after umy iki\ our MS. 
reads as follows: pm^K "|^° 1 vsV ioik noKa -pyierm ... 

naaa -]i!?on om^iy m^iy^i o^iy 1 ? Km -|lw ma^on m . . . -|Vo 
□”pi >m iKiDDi nawo -j^o 'n nnK -pia nnK k*7K i^o u 1 ? pK m 
... lyi oViyV u'Vy imn -pwi. 

4. SABBATH MORNING 

The prayer *?Ki;y’ ua irnK, fol. 121, for the Sabbath ser¬ 
vices after ]pna Dip', may also be of interest. Vitry has 
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it for the Sabbath Minhah services. Our text reads as 
follows: rpaeai mx 2 oo!?inn ’duni irnN 

uy wi oy wi *?run iop nay:] om« pm oariT mpon nBQ’ai Q '2 
•1°n ’owi ^rn n^ss'Qi nmn 1 ? mxo uk’xvi on’xvi. 

Worthy of notice is the "p’a® 'D, a prayer for the congre¬ 
gation and its members. Such blessings seem to have been 
very popular in Germany, France and Italy, and even 
Albargeloni’s objections to these prayers did not stop the 
congregations from reciting them: apjni pnx’ omaN 'n 
lrnizni irna bo n« -pa* wn o’JWtnn o'Ton Vai nobun ni 
btnttnn min pairAi cpdddi nma bonb iwx 'jnxa 0'poynon 
q’oobhd onty orrnuai orrtwi omai on nrn ampn ^npn bo ntv 
id& 2 a"tyb npixi D’mitA nsi -iind , 7 u mnui nb*snb o’anyoi 
]dn *onji bx-w' bj ay pta itshni mm 0212' aipon mu. 

5. NIGHT PRAYER 

Another interesting benediction is the one that was 
recited at the close of the noon by & m p, and that ended with 
lyb lay -)oiu> -jna (fol. 95). This Babylonian ending 

for week-day prayers, was apparently greatly favored by 
the Italian Jews. They even adopted it for their prayers at 
night, when heavenly protection was especially needed in 
the lands of the Galuth. 


TEXT I 

minn nma— tiie benediction on studying the torah 
MS. fol. 4. 

i ypbn 'n w myn lmin /in xb jnai croyn b 2 D ua ana nm 'n'D'N'n'N'a 
hdi^d li'pia rrrm rva -joy bj nvs'sai ipsa -jmin ’aaa nu 
'n 'dn 'aa -pe> ’yav !?n*iep rva -py 'nxnxi lrstiocn imx rv.an "pain 

minn )nu 

Various formuke are given in the Talmud, Berakot lib 
and Tractate Soferim 13, for the benediction on studying 
the Torah. Our MS. preserved a formula which shows dis- 
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tinct Palestinian traces. It begins with 133 "inn im, which, 
although first mentioned by Rab Hamnuna (Huna, Rabino- 
witz, Dikduke Sojerim ), is a very old Palestinian form. This 
is followed by Rabbi Johanan’s N3 myn, which is also 
Palestinian, and the benediction ends with the no'nn of 
Soferim minn irm '’to. 


TEXT II 

now 'n^N 

MS. fol. 5. 

mow nriNi ,'mpn nnru nriNi nmx' nn« minu '□ nmz? notwn 'pb>N 
rinai _,'3 dd nVo' 1 ? Tny nn« '□ nmrnn nnm '3dd nn^ui nna .'mp3 
'P*?n 'n yizb '3N nniD 'mp3 nDP3rw pr ^3 ^y^ 'b rmnn^ Tny 
.□'no o'-dd 1 ? niD*^ Tinon *n nns "inn niDswn bj ]inn "nm 'pbw 
We note a few interesting points in our text of nnaon 'p^N. 
Our text does not contain the word N'n after mints, as it is 
used in b. Niddah 30b; the phrases nnsm nn« and nns 
nnnsj, which are found in MSS. of Sulzberger and Oxford, 
respectively, are also missing. The beginning of our text 
reads noron 'p^N with a 'n before notw, which form is gram¬ 
matically correct, and is used in the Yemenite version. The 
usage oP the letter ‘vav’ in nnm nnro and mow nn«i, is 
purely Palestinian. The conclusion mown bj pm, instead 
of the rather old Palestinian expression cr^yan bj pm (comp. 
Pesikta d'ti ed. by Buber, p. 28, and Abot de Rabbi Nathan , 
ch. 18), is used here in order to have no'nn 1 ? iidd no'nn pyo. 


TEXT III 

irmTmmn —morning benedictions 

MS. fol. 5. 

□mot* Tnon 
□'3'®' miyo 
□'Dim p'po 
□'dVn Fl'tPD 

□'-ny npis 


n"DNriN3 
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□’S103 qpif 
□'Vep n^io 
□’□ny v'nbaT] 
n 1 ?’ 1 ? i'3i dv ]'3 iran^ nra '1326 |nun 
133 nyxa pan 
□’an *?y ymn ypn 
n "11333 nriNn 

’3"ix ^3 ’3 ruroyo 
nixiNn ’133 [ ry i3iyj m woy 

^-iy n^i hn 
nv-oi? *i 3 y ’ 3 jroy n^z> 
not* ’3rroy nVp 
nora 'irroy xbw 

The student of Jewish liturgy meets with some difficulties 
in tracing the morning benedictions, known as the ni3"i3 
"liryn, to their talmudic sources. The problem becomes even 
more complicated, when we learn through R. Meir’s state¬ 
ment (b. Menahot, 43b) or bon mom nxo “p3^ oik 3’n, 
that one hundred benedictions are to be recited daily by 
each Jew. 

That this statement of R. Meir was taken literally, and 
not NOD3 "P"I3, can be proven by the fact that the Spanish 
community of Lucena later turned to Natronai b. Hilai 
Gaon with the request that he enumerate the one hundred 
benedictions for their benefit. This request was the incen¬ 
tive for Natronai s attempt to arrange and outline the daily 
prayers; this first outline was called the ni333 n«o "no. 
The early rabbis also considered one hundred as the precise 
number of the prescribed benedictions, just as they accepted 
the number of the precepts to be 613. 

With the 100 benedictions as the basis of a prayer-book, 
the "no grew in the course of years, until it reached its 
present size. And although some versions of the prayers 
have undergone certain changes, nevertheless, the funda¬ 
mental features of the "no remained the same. Even the 
name "no is used until the present day, although this term 
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primarily referred to the ‘order’ of the one hundred bene¬ 
dictions. 

The early students of Jewish liturgy did not investigate 
the injunction that one hundred benedictions should be 
recited daily: they took it literally, and concerned them¬ 
selves only in counting the.mznn, and in endeavoring to 
discover enough benedictions to form the prescribed num¬ 
ber. It is also interesting to see, that the Yerushalmi, 
Berakot IX, 8, only states nuny uw ctin i 1 ? jw 

ov bj 2 hind nso, not making it incumbent upon an individual 
to recite 100 benedictions. 

In our MS. the morning benedictions were clearly in¬ 
tended for the tith n^sn; we know, however, that the 
"ln^n no")3 were officially brought into the synagogue, as a 
part of the “imn n^sn, sometime between the twelfth and 
fourteenth century,—since we find that Maimonides, in his 
Mishne Torah (composed about 1180) still mentions the 
"iruyn mam as a part of the tith nVsn (comp. Mishne Torah, 
Hilkot Tefilah, ch. 7, 3-14), and we see that Jacob b. 
Asher (d. 1340) already treats these benedictions as a part 
of the synagogual liturgy. 

During talmudic times, the "irwn irons were recited pri¬ 
vately by each individual while he was performing the 
various morning tasks, such as rising from bed, dressing 
etc. Every Jew tried to recite the entire number of bene¬ 
dictions, i. e. one hundred, daily; to accomplish this, how¬ 
ever, he had to eat, in addition to his regular meals, also 
fruits, liquid refreshments, and other delicacies. Not every¬ 
one could afford all this food, and consequently—it seems—a 
number of new and rather peculiar benedictions were made, 
in order to provide the necessary rrD"Q hrd. One can readily 
recognize that such benedictions as ,D’Dm y'pD .o’rw’ Tnyo 
d'dVn ivimd, mentioned in our text, were taken from notw, 
the song of praise to God. 
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The benediction !?"iy n 1 ?! bn, which appears to be unneces¬ 
sary and meaningless, is, it seems to us, merely a continua¬ 
tion of the preceding benediction, and both should be read 
as one—Hy *6i bn '13 '3n'tyy meaning: ‘the Almighty 
be blessed that He has not made me a '13, even though the 
'13 be circumcised’ (circumcision was known and even popu¬ 
lar among the non-Jews of Palestine). 

The curious benediction nona '3D'jyy replaces the 
original expression “113 '3Jv:yy nVp, to which Rab Aba b. 
Jacob strongly objected (b. Menabot, 43 b), taking into 
consideration the effect this na“)3 might make upon the 
yisvi 'oy of his time. As a matter of fact, however, R. Meir, 
a disciple of Rabbi Akiba and the author of the three bene¬ 
dictions 113 ,'13 ,n:y k x '3tyy N^ty, feeling very deeply the Roman 
yoke, referred in the benedictions '13 and H3 to the hated 
Romans. 

Rab Aha b. Jacob then substituted lay for na; but the 
Palestinians first clung to the original “113, until later, due, 
perhaps, to the Babylonian influence, the term na was 
changed to nona, alluding to the non!? noun ay, under 
whose barbaric rule the Palestinians then lived. 

Thus the Baraita mentioned in Babli ntto "pa^ din 3'n 
□l' Vaa ni3“i3 brought to light the first outline of our prayer 
book, and was instrumental in adding many interesting 
benedictions to the synagogual service. 


TEXT IV 

13'3'3,1—SHORT ‘AMIDAH 

MS. fol. 14. 

13 1 ? n^D m hnt 1 ? lraa^ na ^101 “pan rx nyi^ 13 'pV« *n i3'3'3n 
o'yinm yapn yai^o d'xid3i ixin mwa i3’3en .aitooo 13 pm ,13'Vra 
]"333 D'p'ix moan it o'yan ^yi itasar “inyi Vy oaiyo iaia 
“jn'e?D in ]3 *i3 nanyai -pay in pp nnoxai iVa'n pp'nai “p'y 
nb'sn yaw n\xa myn nns Nip: 010 
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For the student of Jewish liturgy this text may be of 
interest, since it is different from the many other 13’3’ni 
texts. It seems to be based on both Palestinian and Baby¬ 
lonian sources (comp. SRA and Yerushalmi, Berakot 4, 3). 
Mark the Palestinian version in 13'^R3 13^> iVd, and the 
Amram source in niRnoo upni. Note the Palestinian phrase 
liny ill pp nmoxm which is missing in the Amram text, 
and also impo in p 13 nnnym, instead of impo 'V' p^ as 
used by the Babylonian Talmud and SRA. 


TEXT V 

proi nmn —grace after meals 
MS. fol. 65-68. 

imno pirn nnr Tin Vmn iop pirn inn 
iDnn |nn mon l^m o^iyi dr pi ^lyi i*?o up^R ” hr -pm 
Ton ^ii3i nion uoy non n^yb o ipn Vn 1 ? di 1 ? pn rh .o’omm 
1 ? rh n .*71131 idp nnyn lyi o^iy^ pro 13*7 ion' *?ri }b iDn r*? 
.Vm dr pi ” iir pm .«m ipr inn *70*7 pro ppnoi *70*7 diiddi 

1*7*7131 13'*7R13 111131 13’IXV 11RD31 130*70 imP31 OT*7R ” 1^ 1113 
vninR dr n*7n3\ip o'D*7iyi n in’ 1*70 in'*703i nRiin ipnpn iiyisno 
.□nxo pRo unRxiip *7yi proi om mm nnn innn imo non pR 
.i3mo'*7P innn *7yi .uipnn monnp innn *?yi .onny mno linnoi 
pin iirp ni3iroi o'onn ion pi nn ^>yi .lsnyinp pixi pin *7yi 

.ny *7nm ov *7nn uniR n*70i 

n*7R Ton imp dp hr omnoi 1*7 onio iir up*7R 'i a*7in *7yi 
n*7DRi noRO nyi D*7iy*7 i3'*?y iop irsii n *70 'on imnn uyp' 
'i nnn 1*7 jra ipr imoi pRi by ypbx 'i ir nmm nynpi 
I3'3ipnn3im min inyipm itriipd liopin nmnR nnn nR i3n*7R 
.proi *7yi pRi by M 'ir inn i^d inv o«ni * 7 D .iiy^pin 

moni o'ir n'nism p’nn p'rii omo d'-di n’npn 

imnVoi innnn mn pi'nn i3n*7o unopi iny ]vxn up*7R 'i lrom 
in ]n mpoi ii'^r Rim oopo*? onmn mon impo m mn mnVoi 
pnpi ov nnxom imixon i3p*7R 'i i3'X'*7iii ixi .non mon 
nnxon in nm m mnP3 730*70 rh pnpi *7113 dv n in pnpn *7ii3i 
*7 Rip’ p*7R 'i nil ni ior 'D iinmio ovn pin nx Rin *7Ri pixi 
hr 'D)... in 1 ? jip moxR dp '0R3i o*7iy*7 iy D^pim pnpi ioy*7 
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ioy onio 'n nnN -pia <niyio\i ^>yai nionin byn Kin 
.□’^oma miayn ps’ni ]vx man iron mnoa mna ]ok oVenT paa 
]vx *?yi ,-p’y D'^anT ^yi "joy Vkie’ bo by) ir^y irp^K 'n om 
®npm *?mn n’an ^yi -poo in nn ms^o *?yi ,-pias P»o 
ib mnn .mm irons irir iryn .ir^yi vby -psy Kipity 

□mno:? ,dii itsn mno n^ irp^K \n lrs’ixn ^ki .wins bja mno 
lemp oann nmum ,namm nK^on k^k nano onsim noiyo 
s'yvNi .a'my 1 ? t6i rmya xb o^si k^i mi xb ,unoa Kilim ^mn 
iraryn bn) irp^K 'n irnson bw maty k* 7 "|nn pun lrnoi u^SKty 
iraiK tysia mnn ’jki irnopaa uo’^sn !7 ki it’^kit irtyan bw lrs^o 
nm .iron mnoa in p n’tyoi in m’^K Kiai wk -pna isn ‘pki 
,]ok o'Wit nna \n nnK -pia iron mnoa “|Ty oVoit 

nna 

•inina nn praa un^o lrnoan .^Ty ]vsa wAk 'n irons 
mnK Kiai .noipoV nmnn mnoa "jn’tyo in nn ma^oi -pis^oi 
(... Kiai n^y 1 k'ik .iron mnoa in p mooi 
ironp irixv ii^kit itihk iro!70 iraK ‘yKn o^iy.i “i^o irp^K 'n'K'a 
or ‘ysaiy b 2 b anon aion 'nn *i^on ,^Kity' nyn lryn apy' onp 
iom ]n ny'? uW Kim irtaiA Tny Kim u^oi Kin my ano Kin on 
aio ^si nn^xm naiai o'onn ,mm 
mas kds by iiam Kin ]omn 

wis^o. 

pK3i o'ooa nano' ' 
omi nn 1 ? ' 

on^iy 'obyb) o^yb nnn’ ' 
naaa irons' ■ 
iran bj2 -piDi my vb .t.t ’ 
iran ^aa umfcr / 

ITT myyo b 22 nnVxm naia nVo' * 
lrinoi irn»o yu' * 
uma irri’ ' 
imaKa iraaio 1 ■ 
wik nwb iia^a ]n’ ' 
nVaVai hdiis ’iyo nns’ • 
m^io ir!?'r ’ 
nviyo • 
iom • 
ni'io • 
nviyns 'ro !?ao ■ 
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□'ToWia ir^iai n« nai' wn pmn 
ua^a wnti lnnn ytr • 
inwx Vyn on ^ny nap* • 
n^yo n’jyn 1 ? imp rrar ' 

HDD ids irwip Va ^DP' " 
irVy idi! 7P riaio Dins' ■ 
iro'a mnoa ima ma' " 

inm ins ^a ns “pai aiu 1 ? mar s'a:n ip ,l 7s ns 13*7 sin pmn 
.o^iy ly lyi^i m 1 ? lmpn^ ion npiyi la^o niyiP' ^lmo .iopa hod 
npy' sin vonoa diVp npiy .di^pi o”m naia lr'py ctp' sin pmn 
.aio ^a non 1 sb> 'n 'Pirn layn ipi D'Tsa .^si^ ^a ^y m^p 
.hVd *jnaia "joy *?yi nyiP'n 'n^ .n*?D win vis isi uaiai lrnrp D'p^s 
(... nosnsa -paoi mri 1 ? pny ]m pio naD 'disd 
Our text of the pron naia, the grace after meals, presents 
a very interesting problem. While the first two benedictions 
show distinct traces of the Palestinian ritual,—as nna, 
mini nona (]na) aioa, and others,—the third benediction, 
□ni, resembles rather the Babylonian-Spanish ritual. How¬ 
ever, the Sabbath text of the third benediction again bears 
marked Palestinian characteristics, since it refers to nom, 
consolation, both at the beginning and end of the benedic¬ 
tion; for, according to R. Hananel, the old Baraita (b. 
Berakot, 48b) noma o”ddi noma ^nno napai, should be 
interpreted literally,—and therefore, our Sabbath benedic¬ 
tion begins with worn, and closes with loy omo. 

It is interesting to note, that the strong objection of 
Saadia Gaon against making any changes in the phrase¬ 
ology of the pron naia for the Sabbath, did not affect our 
text, as it seems to have affected the text in the Genizah 
fragment No. 18 (Mann, Hebrew Union College Annual , 
Vol. II, 335). For, although Saadia maintains that the 
talmudic phrase noma mDoi noma ^nno napai should not 
be taken literally, and the third benediction, therefore, with 
its beginning am, and its conclusion mia, should be 
retained for the Sabbath,—nevertheless, our text did not 
make any concessions, and changed the third benediction 
of the pron naia for nap. 



FACSIMILE OF FOLIO 73 OF OUR MS. 

The Short ‘Amidah 

(for published text, see page 97 of this book) 

This text is in Doctor Solomon Schechter’s own 
handwriting. The photograph was prepared by 
the author of this book. 
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TEXT VI 

mtyy rmap pyo —the short ‘amidot 
1. MINHAIT 

MS. fol. 73. 

Week Days 

aw nap... n\sa 'dini ]rnn nmai... ’nna nmon pr y wai ...) 


□max ]:d 

(... nYoy rfaory pyo 'a 'ini pm 

'n'N'a ir:rm inny pyo!? |n« 

... rrnD 

■ 

irnn um nnaa (pina) ,!?d ns’yia 

tynpn ^sn 

• 

i:a ’.yiprv -j^n: 

nyin pn 

• 

ino^ pso noam nyn 

... nxnn 

* 

ira^n y*?x inn 

... pn 

• 

lrytya aya nnoi 

...tou 

• 

ian!?iN3 yp pr nr 

... Nsn 

• 

i:aV ara Win 

*pao 

■ 

irnusr laiani laair paiya pW?a aia 

ynpD 

' 

lnira mxpa mm 

. npix amt* 

• 

lapis ynan “pDiao 

... trais laity 

• 

lmxi iraiN !?a nni ananV 

... noaoi ]ya\a 

- 

lA mi naaoi jyjyo ouoi nya 

.pa g^but rma 

• 

wtjj nnp paa n^y: 


•pyiera onn uipi rroxn mno in nox nw 
<nyv.y' pp rroxo 'n'N'a ovn *7a uip -jnyiap^ o 

nVan yaw 'n'N'a lrtiW} my w np 

my: n«Ta jinb *]niM& 'n'N’a lrmnsty my ra nxi ho m’yiy 
Vy lrmaa pVro irpVs 'n wn nntw ^ i:n:« dhid) 

□ip ib\s -i^nm pion ^y □'yiya im larnaio 
... -pp aian ' laa'oo -j 1 ? rrnai ty’nn irnns 

... m^vn ntyiy ’ unDy'n oi^'ty aVi lrzm’p invs 
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TEXT VII 

naiyy naioty pyo— the short ‘amidot 


2. FAST DAY 


n^sna nnis "p ">nsi ^n^a l’Wsnoi axv rhsn V'nnoi . . . ) 
(. . . onan 

MS. fol. 82. 


.pNi d'op naip... nrus -paa 
wymn lrrioi aaary ,iryiw pr« lap 1 ™ kin 

□naaN pa 'n'N'a 

lrjTBnm ia”nn owaa .woiya nira " 

□'non n'rio 'n’K'a 

qrayai -papa) 

lrywri iaaVa -p'ayai .,ia^y -prate n^a - 
wnpn ten 'n’K'a 

wymm wann nya .lano!? -]m * 

nyan pin 'n'N'a 

wy'Bnm wiawn nam .wry m'«n " 
nawna nxnn 'nWa 

wy'Bnm vaiy^ nte^i f irjym -]Napai * 
mte^ naaon pan ’nWa 

inm'te ... nn'ns) 

lry'Bnm wtea nanaa ,i3wqn nna aiar ’ 
tear teia 'nWa 

lsranm vaitoo «sm /unntw pn * 

... «sn 'n'K'a 

u'y'Bnm irm» o®aai tea pirn .mirera mu " 

... -jaao 'n'K'a 

wymm la'mnsa ppai ( waa^ -|ntn'V in' ’ 

... ppo 'nWa 

wymm upas -pswa .wap oaa " 

... amt* ^te 'n'N'a 

wynpim ia'ate d'tidi ,'\rnn'b te on*? ” 

... D'a'i« aaw 'nWa 

la'y'Bnm la'ntaao n'n ,wte -pte " 

... pwo 'nWa 

lrymm 13'D'a pra naa ,wte'n ana • 

... naaa 'n'N'a 


13'du nanoa man laapi n'oxn nano an nax nto 
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(nyw* pp n'vxo 'n'N'3 

wy’iyim lrnb’sn yaan .utoid *iiqd lrpbN wn 
nb’sn yaw 'n'N '3 

lrymn irxnn "imiayai ,irnTny my 
... n«T3 ',yn'3 

’TTD1 pxb -prary 3tyn mno D’3m Terra worn Dim irpb« w«i 
T^b inw 'n'N'3 lrxini psnn D’oma nn«i *p’y D’btyiYb "jmny 
by U’ni3N ’pbai irpbN 'n Nin nn^ry nra« dhid .nnyi nNY3 
i Dip ’D’o iwh -j'omi iHon by obiya i^s -jtoid 
lrywn iTy3ty -piani ,13’bN hid lrpbtt «:« 

... 3ian 'n\s'3 

Tdd wpbtt 'n'N'3 lrym lramn -joibp3i ,irnyity’ mx • 

□lb’^i ny 3 n 3 D 3 H 3 S dni .. .low ... uw D'nb« 3 in 33 lransn 

. . . T13DH n'K"3 


TEXT VIII 

THE KEROBOT 

n3*^b *pio bty mnp —musaf kerobah 
Sabbath 


MS. fol. 123. 

]vby b« ny nn« -]H3 'dini nnisi .nr ]id dvs bbsnnb )’nu tyn ...) 

(... p«i dw nnp 
irni3« ]jdi htjd .irnbnn ’pba nnN n'r 

□m3« ]io 'n'N'3 

lb non ]’«i iTnoi n’DD pbnr ’’bbcn ’'aryia vrr T nC31 ' 3 
□’nan ,-rna 'n '«'3 
nna 

□’tynp tynp na«’ "]b .D’ly’tynn nmna bu'n 

wnpn b«n 'n'K'3 

nnn(?’)x ntyab vsdid munp ,nnap oyb nnn muy op 
n3ty *pio ]3npi or ’-ran ( irni3in ]3np n« -jasb 3np)i niyyj 
n3tyn cnpa 'n'N '3 

□bern’3 -pxna mno3 Ti3yb nan'i ( D”bs33 D’aina nb 3ty'n 
*p3b “|nw 'n'N’3 

13’3’aa -]b ,ttu nD'r ,ir3np3 pap ’n nsn'n 

loty 3ian 'n'«'3 

-]n3n3i -|3iDi “jaibty irby o’tsn pnYra n’3 oaVp 
*p3an 'n'N'3 
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TEXT IX 

MUSAF KEROBAII 

Sabbath 


MS. fol. 124. 

b. nnR *]dio) 



"jl3y Dni3R3 D331J ,"|13iy l 7 D’2n -J3inR D’ljyi 

□ni3R |1D 

'n'R'3 



"p» 

lyo 1 ? npyan pnxo ,“jw ^B3 ''aiM3 n3i3 wt 

□'non n'no 

'n'R'3 


mpn *7Rn 


cmp -pipo 1 ? 3ipy iw'zb nbn pR 

'n'R'3 




^snyn *?r m tvvdd , i ?d33i nauy3 yp^i laaynm 

rntpn inpo 

'n'R'3 

(?inR> vtr V33i pnRD .wir nana n3ron *?y 

"113 1 ? “inw 

'n'R'3 



]nsn pnR ]3 nry^RD ]n Rxoai ,rrra vaisas 3ia 3n 

-|D2; 3iBn 

'n'R'3 




"uy^R ]3 DmD3 -ITRTI31 pm lry-n di^b> 

yuan 

'n'R'3 



TEXT X 

MUSAF KEROBAII 

Sabbath 

MS. fol. 124. c. "inR 

]id 'n nnRi # pn^ Ton dhow ynp'D 

on-i3R 'n'R'3 

n’nm n'DD 'n ,n'nn □’two nnRty nu^s 

□mi n'n d 'n'R'3 
nBrnpi 

n3i Q’wnp tid3 pyj *7R ,n3'n3 Bmp3 “jqb> njni 
ampn ^Rn 'n'R'3 

<3np3i niyyj) n3B>n ov n« nwyb ,D 2 w now ^na dr^ 
D3B>n Bnpa 'n'R'3 

pan*? Di-prun □n’ni'ny .para i^mp’ ’s hdr 

"inw 'n"R'3 

3ian p 'n oa “jniR nmoRn 'n "pyi 

lot? 3iun 'n'R'3 

□Abo ioy nR "ii3' 'n .m^ru iao -13 prm R-na 


l~l3Dn 'n'R'3 
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TEXT XI 

SHORT KEROBOT FOR MINHAH OF SABBATH 

emn tytoi naty bw nnaaV nanp.— and rosh-hodesfi 
.i^n paa □ i dvd tym^ natya nnaaa crann n^ana 'ai 1 ? pma ®n 


a. 

<p - ini craiy naip jvVy "pna) 


MS. fol. 141. 

]V2C na^ ustv -pn m anN ’jn 
d^wit ]ju« may oms'xa 'jn 

’nVmn -] 1 ? ’a 

,’nop ’n^aa 'j ’nanN 'V 'nasyn bx 
wvp mp pai any ^n 
.. .]aa 'n'N'a 

]vx nib naN* na naa' vra 
D’^BnT w miy« (,Tn« dto d’Wb niNa 

Ti^mn i 1 ? 'a 

... 'b 'natyn Vn 
’ nap nip n’nai nvaa 
... -pynpa... rrno 'n'N'a 

]vx na 1 ? naN' Na nr nan i^nd 
o'bwn' cnpnm enpN mp na 

viVnin i'? ^a 

... 'b 'natyn ^>n 
wvp nip mpi Niia *7N 
tynpn ^Nn 'n'N'a 

|vx na 1 ? ton 1 apy'a aaia jn 
'em* aaynm apy' n« ms inn 

’nWim I 1 ? ^a 

... 'b 'natyn i>N 
wip nip nrnaa ]ma !?n 
natyn cnpa 'n'N'a 

]vx nai> ton* i^nN aipa nmnn 
'VenT nxnrn a’wi miayn 


vfcmn -|V ’a 

.. .’V 'natyn Vn 
' mp nip miay nm i>N 
... -pa 1 ? -piNty 'n'N'a 
(□np 'a'a.. .mia) 
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'n*?mn i 1 ? 'D 


1V2C ra^ idr' ,*p my' nddi ^nyi 
'pit -jins nom timi 

.. .'*? 'noB?n Vn 

'n'lp Hip 3'DD1 31D 
3ian 'n'K'D 

jvx dd 1 ? now -pnya non -|1? vnDJ 
'pit oi^® ,! 7 n® .di 1 ?^ niN nar 


'n^mn *iV '3 


.. 'no®n Vn 
n^rrn ny cyan'?*? .n^VnK DiV® o'®o ‘pn 1 ? 


MS. fol. 141. 


TEXT XII 

b. 

nnw 

nWrx\ ny rWna 

n^iw yp nVn'N 

non mv ] 3 Dm noip m« 


]}D 'n’N'3 


□v dv vnin^n *7y "npwt ov *733 
dvi nW “I'znD 1 ? dv ®'nni 
non mv D'®i3 n'nm noip 
"pnpi.. .n'no '.Tn'3 

nrs ®n*i *?y now pN in) 
nn '3 iDip 'dmi n:n nnp 
non niV3 unpini 'Dip kin 


®npn Vrh 'n'R’3 


n3®n Knpo 'n'N'3 


not* 3H33 DiiPin ,noNn *p3n 
nm i*7i3 ynr |in non p 
nan mv 1 ? ®'Dini noip n:n 


'*7'3 y®' ]i®® n3'®n 

' t 73'.13 IND3 |13®ni N13D1 

non niv 1 ? ”®3 nmni 'Dip kin 
... dhid... -piN® 'n'N'3 

□1*1N 6^13*73 y'Dim DIIND N13H1 
□n« 'n *ii3i arm w ^ni 
non n:v , 7 3'ani 'Dip wn 


id® 31DH 'n'H'3 
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ipn -yu-i iA nDr 
utowi nxA ruA irry -|^ 'D 
non roiA dAbq q*nm 'Dip kin 

□Aph nany 'n'^'n 

Of these seven texts, containing ‘Amidah benedictions 
for various occasions, I consider two, *pyoV ]n« and WN 
li'yn^ prN lrp^N, as short ‘Amidot, composed to substitute 
the regular ‘Amidah, while the others, to my mind, are 
only short Kerobot, to be inserted at the end of each bene¬ 
diction. Such small piyyutim were quite in vogue in Pales¬ 
tine; later some of them crept into Babylon, and were even 
adopted there. 

The two short ‘Amidot are: 

1. For the Minfoah services on week days—fol. 73, piN 

yyzb 

2. For morning services on Fast Days—fol. 82, lrp^N kin 
iryw pro 

According to fol. 13 of our MS., it was customary to recite 
short piyyutim or pnn in the ‘Amidah of week-days. In 
speaking of these piyyutim, the author could not have 
meant the "pyo 1 ? piN and U'yiisy prN lrp^N kin, since these are 
called in our MS. m»y row pyD or ouin rAsn; he must 
have had reference to the Kerobot. And since all seven 
texts belong to the ‘Amidah, we have arranged them 
together, and not according to the pages of the MS. 

Let us first examine the short ‘Amidot: 

a. -pyo 1 ? ]iik 

The Palestinian origin of this text cannot be doubted. 

It is a short ‘Amidah, a mtyy row pyo, in which, following 
Rab’s interpretation of R. Joshua’s n' 1 pyo (b. Berakot, 
29a, and Yer. Berakot IV, 3, and 8a) all eighteen benedic¬ 
tions, including thenunnK 'll miiB>K*i moroi'), were shortened. 
Such a short ‘Amidah was permissible, whenever necessity 
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demanded. In Italy, and perhaps even in Palestine, this 
‘Amidah was recited daily at Minhah. 

When the Babylonians adopted this short ‘Amidah for 
the Friday evening and holiday services, they recited the 
first two benedictions, nuN and nma), in full, and shortened 
the others beginning with the third benediction, tnpn “i 1 ?!) 
ua (comp. Eshkol I, 55); the Palestinians, on the other 
hand, shortened the first benediction to mny "pya 1 ? piN 
mmi, and the second to nD’yia—for the summer, and 
ow nmaja —for the winter, thus paraphrasing the amaN po 
and d'dd rrriD with mm and mn.i. 

The expression *7to mryia shows, too, the Palestinian way 
of mentioning dew at the second benediction. For, while 
according to b. Taanit 3a —Tarn 1 ? D'oan U”n n 1 ? mmiai ‘yua, 
we learn from Yer. Taanit 1, 1 (63d), that ever since the 
time of R. Johanan, Vd has been mentioned in the second 
benediction of the ‘Amidah. no nprn or bo pnv i"n 
td?' “jnxty no -jVni |D’D ,1'am no 1 ? hup. This may also 
have been the reason why the Babylonians did not use the 
shortened version of the second benediction, and rather 
began shortening the ‘Amidah in the third benediction. 

Another Palestinian feature of the ‘Amidah is that the 
first benediction contains piNi QW rmp following the bn 
p'Vy of Gen. 14, 19. The omission of shortening the in nos, 
again shows the Palestinian origin of our text. 

A closer study of this text will reveal the original form 
of three words in each benediction, as for instance: 

in unpiv ,u”nn nanya wm “pya 1 ? pi« 
,nyps aya nnoi .ira^n ybtt inn .mo 1 ? ysn nyn 
mm mir 7 W 0 .mb 'aitoo Win .irnWw jar nr 
.iraiN nni ananV ,irpix ynan “psi^a ,mirs mspo vns’ 
lrmnsiy nxi mWy .irWWs m m .irnnp pm n’yyj ,Mb nn iya>D 
inay'n an lreni'p imVx ,m'im enn irmis 
The last line has five words to complete the alphabet. 
The sixth line I read: irye>D aya nnoi, and not, as Mann 
reads it, irytys an nnoi. 
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b. 

The second short ‘Amidah, for Fast Days, starts with 
pnw crop rmp . . . which is followed by pm ran 

wyilP. As we can see from its contents and style, it is a 
very old Palestinian mpy mi DP pyo. 

The other five texts, the short Kerobot, are: 

1. For the Musaf service on Sabbath: 

a. wn^nn 'pV« nn« nr, fol. 123 

b. -pin** □ v nyi, fol. 124 

c. pn*7 Ton dhovp -pTip's, fol. 124 

2. For the Min hah service on Sabbath and New Moon: 

a. -pn nt* ’m, fol. 141 

b. n^nn ny pdM n^nN, fol. 141 

The Kerobah nnN nr reveals the acrostic prn ln'nur. while 
in ”p"^P's an acrostic forming the name can be found. 

The late Solomon Schechter remarked on this Kerobah: 

Kin 


TEXT XIII 

2'nyo nVsn— ma'arib for week days. 

MS. fol. 75. 

bm 'n\s'3... 

!?ipd' bn nb'bz |dpi mxi nnsi qmiDND ny^pji nx’pJi -pons nsspj 
nm ^dd 13^’xm lnoipi prop n:nyi dddpi nnsn nb ddpd cm mojo 
o o^iy nyi nnyo wn3) uhnx mopi irnn^ai it^d |dp nopm yn 
.ny 1 ? fenp* ioy idvp 'n'N'3 nrm tt^xdi itioip 
(.. .i:a’DPn pnom nbn -pons n3 Dpj ]’nom )\sp p’d 


Reading this text, we see that the author of the 
Seder Hibbur Berakot was acquainted with both the Baby¬ 
lonian DD'DP.n and the Palestinian nDDPj. Our text of .idjpj 
■ pons is longer than the version in the REJ of Israel Levi 
(Vol. LIII, p. 231), and contains also Babylonian elements 
of the Seder Rab Amram. 
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TEXT XIV 

no'on *7y ty'p —night prayer 

MS. fol. 91. 

on nmi yoa> r\'w nanai nnsyNi nans idin mao *7y iy'p Niipaoi 

A'nno 131 .yio:y 

nnp Niip*7 mxi vnnxo3 i»rpp ia\N o^iyn i*7D irp*7N 'n 'jin 'no 
yow ]ow -jVo *7N .jon nx'sn tys:3 lo^on^i ubv 33*73 iT3in^i yoty 
'*73n *7'son noNnN3 .nans,! *73 yioiy on nmi nensn *73 -*7Nian 
•1’y no iuy'N*7 nnuoi .amysyn by no'iin y'ptyoi OTyn by nrty 
T^nn *7Ni mxo imb t*7ii m ”moN 'p*7Ni 'p*7N 'n yiDbo Yn 1 
imnxoo oprnm ynn ix*m u*7iyn *7Ni oio ix 1 m D*7a>ni moy ioi*7 
*7Ni "Nil *73 Tyol 1'ryo o'Dm*7i iDn*7i in 1 ? oom innno 'p*7n jm 
moo *7y Tootym piyi mrny nmn 't*7 n*71 ivpoi ivdo 't* 7 TN'on 
N*7i o'yn moi*7n Ti*7n3' *7 ni o”n*7 mooo TToym ,oi*7;y*7 

mooty on nion ity'N ]s Ty m’Nn ,o'yi o'yiD n* 71 o'yi omnTn 
H3*7 'n nnN o laPNi nootyN ht oi*7ty3 030D’ 'n t mirpn maPNi 
“ixo 'b ino nnN .-iyoo nyiD nno 'b obon no™ .TO'tyin no3*7 
nb 3’3D omoi ow no*7ty *7ty woo nm .n*7D 033ion o*7s n 'b 
N{y« mbycb Tty .m*7'*73 inso.. .oin 'nnN 0*713 ^nibp hujo 
oi*7aa nx'pn oi*7aa noocn .oi*7ao.. .]n’ ioy*7 ny 'n .Di*7ty3 .. .Ty 
"iriD3 3tyv .111333 1*713 D*7iy*7 TNOl "1113 *7tyO' *7N 03 m*7'*73 inDl 
I’no odn in .“jnyity^ wip \n :n mip inyiBP*7 .moron *73 jv^y 
"1113 .0ND *7X10 . . .)Otyi *7N ’H 10N1 .033 mo* noyn ysNO oo^yoi 
ity« o'p*7Nn .ooip3 'n "1113 uooiaa 'n “|ii3 n^Vo 'n “jii3 aim 'n 
*7N 'n miN nrris mn I’pss iim .ty'N ity3 *73 mn m *73 tysi lim 
□*7iy*7 ir*7y i’on “iitdVd o^pi ,“ji3m “joty in' croanty irn*7N .nox 
.iy*7 *7Nity' loy noity 1113 onim 11013 133^1 'oiNty ty'i .iy 1 

This text is important for our study of the development 
of the Shema, and the significance it acquired in Jewish 
liturgy. 

First, we learn from this text that the third part of the 
Shema, idno, was not an essential part of the Tn'nm^sn. 
And it was a long time before the rabbis of the opposition 
became convinced of the importance of lON'i in the evening 
Shema, even in the ii3xn-n*7sn. (comp. b. Berakot, 12b). 
For, even in the 4th century, it was not customary in 
Palestine to recite the entire third chapter in the evening 
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Shema, neither in the Tirn n^Dn, nor in the "imn n^sn 
(b. Ber. 14b). 

We find that the Palestinian Talmud speaks of two 
nvtnD only. We also read in Yer. Ber. I, 9 and I, 8, that 
Rabbi Simon says that the benedictions of the morning and 
evening Shema should be equal: pw nWm ovn n”jn. This 
statement is made by Rabbi Simon after enjoining that in 
the morning two benedictions should be recited before, and 
one benediction after the Shema: rrjD 1 ? ow q-DO inca 
nnNi; and in the evening tAvo benedictions should be 
recited before, and two after the Shema: ow q"UO :nyai 
nnriN 1 ? Q'nBn ms 1 ?. Considering the three nvens of the 
Shema,—nom on rrm as benedictions, the Pales¬ 

tinians should have said each morning six benedictions, 
and each evening, seven benedictions. But Rabbi Simon 
claims that ]'W nW?m ovn ri'^n; therefore we may readily 
assume that the third nans of the Shema, notn, was omitted 
during the evening prayers, and thus the first two nvans 
of the Shema—yoa> and irro,—together with the other four 
benedictions, nnn«*? o'/ipi ana;, formed the six bene¬ 
dictions recited in the evening, and were equivalent in 
number to those recited in the morning. 

And even when, in the year 90, at the memorable con¬ 
ference in Jabneh, the opposition was broken, and a strong 
propaganda was begun that lON'i be included in the evening 
Shema, in order to popularize the observance of JVX’X,— 
only two nvans remained for the Tirn nVsn, as is evidenced 
by our text. 

We further note in this text the special benediction intro¬ 
ducing the Shema. Such an introductory benediction is not 
mentioned in the old Talmudic literature, and it cannot be 
placed among the many benedictions introduced by the 
Rabbis for the various occasions. The declaration of the 
Jewish faith as incorporated in the Shema does not necessi- 
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tate any special introductory benediction, since this declara¬ 
tion is incumbent upon the Jew at all times, and not only 
in the morning and in the evening. Even the benedictions 
recited before and after the Shema (nnnt6 nnw ms 1 ? crntp 
in the morning, and nnnN 1 ? crnisn ms 1 ? D'nty in the evening), 
although important parts of the liturgy, are only associated 
with the Shema, but not dependent upon it (comp. So¬ 
lomon ben Aderet, comm, to Berakot). 

We are thus able to understand the opposition of Hai 
Gaon against this benediction, considering it a nr nip rD”n 
ow dip N'XiDi ronx (comp. Shaare Tcshubali , 57). 
The later Rabbis, as Tosaphot (Berakot 2a), Asher ben 
Jehiel (beginning of Berakot), Abudraham (p. 23), and 
others also strongly objected to this benediction. 

Although the origin of this benediction is rather obscure, 
it seems that it was primarily intended for the naan Vy tp'p; 
in the course of time it was introduced into the Shahrit 
and Maarib services of the Trrn n^sn, as is evidenced by 
many Genizah fragments. The purpose of it may have 
been to substitute the "pUDn 'n m idid, which could only 
be recited at the communal service, na’xn nVsn. Thus, the 
opinion of Dr. Mann that this benediction was instituted 
as an introduction to the nxv 'n even in the tdxh n^sn, 
can hardly be correct. 

It is due to the Babylonian opposition that this benedic¬ 
tion totally disappeared from all Jewish prayer books; it 
was preserved in the Seder Hibbur Berakot, as an intro¬ 
duction to the riDon *?y ty'p n^sn. Hence, the existence of 
this purely Palestinian benediction in the Oxford MS. of 
the Seder Rab Amram (comp. Ginzberg, Geonica I, 135), 
is doubtless a later interpolation. 

At this point it may be of interest to note the curious 
wording after the second benediction preceding the Shema 
rpnto loys nman. Our MS. concludes this benedic- 
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lion with pN, and follows it with jaw “jWd In our opinion, 
this phrase originated as a result of the objections raised 
by some Palestinian Rabbis against replying pN to one’s 
benedictions—loxy nnN yDB> m omsn; this pN was later 
dissolved into ]dx: -]^d (b. Sabbath, 119b). Our MS., 

however, preserved both versions. Ginzberg’s assump¬ 
tion that the pa: -]Vd was intended to replace the origi¬ 
nal benediction id’VdhV l'apn ( Geonica , I, 138), is hardly 
probable. 


TEXT XV 

nap anyo —Friday evening 

MS. fol. 96. 

anyo p^snoi.. .n^nn 'dini nvDia ra 1 ? paVin nap anyai...) 
ir^y yba' sin Ton.. .l^ia isna max n^p nmsi Dim Nim 'din ]'ni 

.nyi D^iy 1 ? 

“I^HpD oy 1 ? nn^mn *]Piip nap dn 
-jen-n "p'pa 
-jpnpj any anyo in 

crany anyon 'n'N'a 
<nWn ddv-. . .D^iy nanw 

ynan lrp'sin *pai irra niNa 
-pysV iraniNi ,y'n' nyni 

^nip 1 ioy aniN 'n'N'a 

-naiDNi nDN ,ysp nnp> 

nnniai dn ana inii 

nnoai oppna nron ctp ir!?ia3 
nniDai crmaa naoa mp ins 
nn’PJ “]^ tp □' nayai 
nan nnopa nna n^aa 

n^d npiy ... naioa 'd □'yia nasi 

□'ana l'yxina’ansD'isyn 
□*an itdi doti (D'a npiy^v n^y^i 

iidni ns ixs uyp 1 nix nr 
nyi D^iy^ -jiVd* 'n 
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naiDa loy -priori .-oar nyn 
nayViy idd iAnti .nanoa yTi 

Vm 'n'N'3 

pty' lDina lDyi ]1D' HDna DD1 
pao Dibwa piWui ,patyj naai 

ir*7y Dlbw HD1D tyTS 'n'N’a 

.o^bit *7yi bmw lay Vyi 
pan-naan 

Although this text has already been published by Mann, 
in his article ‘Genizah Fragments,’ Hebrew Union College 
Annual, Vol. 2, p. 321, I deem it advisable to have it re¬ 
printed, both for the sake of accuracy, and also because of a 
few new readings that I wish to suggest. 

The fourth word in the second stanza of our piyyut is 
my'Din, from tysi, to rest (comp, pan naty), instead of 
iny'ain, as given by Mann. 

The third line of the third stanza should read nayai 
nrptyi "|^ tip Q\ meaning: “Like those who crossed the Red 
Sea, we shall sing a song unto Thee.” Mann reads it 
mriM Tty o'nayai. 

The second line in the fourth stanza should read, I think, 
□OTT era nany^i, referring to yn era ]min in Isaiah 43, 16. 
Mann reads it Tail □ , tyy l ?i. 

The second line in the fifth stanza I read aay^ty loa uWi. 
Mann reads it aay^tya. 

At this point I wish to touch another problem, which has 
been discussed by Doctor Mann, and which, to my mind, 
should be differently treated. 

After the ‘Amidah of naty W, our MS. gives the following 
directions for the Friday evening synagogual service: 
.Tip ]vVy bn... '*«a .mtyy 1 ?... lVian .tynpn 1 ? ny 'aim y'ty nma... 
ampnV ny y'ty nma noVi . . . naan anpo. . . ma« jao .pm aw 
H’ msin^ hd natyn anpo na mooi lfnVan ^lai lVia l^ian 'Dim 
.. nwan maaty D'miN 1 ? amp H’D ]nain. “The reader announces: 
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‘It is time to recite the Kiddush,’ ” and our MS. goes on to 
describe the rest of the synagogual service for rou> the 
procedure described in our MS. is almost identical with the 
Sabbath service in an orthodox synagogue of today. 

However, our MS. does not give the text of the Kiddush 
at this point. Obviously, the copyist did not care to copy 
the Kiddush twice, and therefore placed it only on another 
page in our MS., on fol. 103, where the home Kiddush is 
discussed. The text there states: rump bv enTp mn nn 
’131 ny 'bini ]” and then follows the 

usual version of the Kiddush. 

Thus, the ‘pnpnV ny,’ does not refer to the man po at all. 
The real Kiddush is on fol. 103, since it contains all requi¬ 
site elements, and begins with vnixoa uenp im (according 
to b. Pesahim 117b vnixoa uenp im NenTpi, while 
q'rnxoa ucnp). Furthermore, according to Rab Aha b. 
Jacob, the Kiddush must contain direct reference to nN'X’ 
onxa, or it is not Kiddush. The matt pa contains neither 
usnp nor ansa dn’X\ In the dim nump of the ‘Amidah 
T™xaa mi p is used, but that is a prayer a and not 

a NenTp. 

We also note that Dr. Mann makes the following state¬ 
ment on page 313 of the Hebrew Union College Annual , 
Vol. 2: “After the ‘Amidah the Reader announces ‘it is 
time to say the Kiddush’ (PHpn!? ny) this consisting of 
matt pa and From this statement, the reader gets 

the impression that the words “this consisting of etc.” are 
translated from the text, and this, as we have already 
proven, is hardly correct. 

In Yerushalmi, Berakot lid, we find a statement of R. 
Jose b. Abun—to which Frumkin refers in his edition of* 
Seder Rab Amram II, 24, and Mann on page 317 of the 
Hebrew Union College Annual —to the effect, that mpaa 
1" ptw where wine is not obtainable, one should dispense 
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with the Kiddush, and go on with the ynw pyo nnN hd"id; 
but when wine can be procured, then the Kiddush should 
be recited. It is hard to understand how Mann could get 
support from this Yerushalmi for his supposition that the 
mnK po is the Kiddush. The Yerushalmi clearly disproves 
this theory. 

That our MS. does not consider niDN pa as the real 
Kiddush, can further be seen from the fact that, on fol. 
99, the author of our text gives as the reason for reciting 
the nut* po—that it is a protection pp'ion odd; at the same 
time he also explains that the announcement P'lpn 1 ? ny, 
is for the benefit of the strangers and those who are unable 
to recite the Kiddush: N'xin 1 ? 'id ... ty'npn 1 ? ny y'w nniD no*?i 
BHP 1 ? pyiv p’Nttn DD3DH D'l-niK 1 ? Pll'p '“I'D ]nmn 'T 

pyoip enp 1 ? pyiv pw nnNDi qnoin 't p«xm y'v 'so pyowi 
N'xin 1 ? '"id ]n^n *?y panpoi pnnn nD^i tm'p 'to piiosi 
nimw 'V'V bw errpp Kin nn ... onmn 'T in'D om vjd. .. the usual 
version of the Kiddush follows. (The punpoi pnnn noVi 
in the above paragraph is further proof that the same 
Kiddush was recited both in the synagogue and at home). 

Thus, it is quite evident that we have here two different 
items: the nin« po, that was instituted hiddh odo or 'ido 
pp'ion (Rashi, b. Sabbath, 24b), and the synagogual Kid¬ 
dush (b. Pesaliim, 117b), that was primarily instituted for 
the benefit of the guests and strangers who had their Friday 
evening meals at the synagogue. The reason pp'ion '3DO, 
as given by our author and the Geonim, is the same as 
niDDn usd, used by the Talmud; it may mean “for fear of 
the government” (comp. Jacob Schorr, I Him, p. 178), the 
Romans or the Persians, who made decrees against public 
worship,—and later, although the danger of such decrees 
disappeared, the custom of reading nu« po still remained. 
The Rabbis merely added another reason for it, namely, 
'*7X0 ]ND *?y prion 1 ? '"id, in order to wait for the late- 
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comers. The synagogual Kiddush also lost its practical 
significance, since the custom of serving Sabbath meals to 
strangers in the synagogue was given up,—nevertheless, the 
3'Drr 22 pvrp continued to be recited: araon idem d'jjn 
^03 tb, Yer. Ketubot, I, 5. 

Judaism does not part willingly with any of its old 
observances, as long as those observances have the power 
to awaken some inspiring thought or memory. The Kid¬ 
dush in the synagogue now gained a new significance, 
namely, that of proclaiming the truth of creatio ex nihilo 
and the sanctity of the day. 

TEXT XVI 

pron ro"n ti xp —short grace after meals 

MS. fol. 131. 

FRIDAY NIGHT 

.nr im'jn mxp -pin nawtn nmyon pron roiD ya^ m para 
(HDn 'D ny pron rana ^nnn^ 

maynn!? oov nnbn .muy av win 
.. .]rn 'n'N'a.. .nms m mj 
proi o”m mini xvna.. ."iV mu 

rar pm nnm m ,n30 'tdw biM 
.. .pan by 'n'H'a.. .nVam nioto 
.. .i^d lrr^nm nxn umm 
-jdp ]yo^ mno uy'Bnni 
nm why nm ,nmao nu p’raa irtnn 
du' bx-w' 'nm 11 ’’ d^pit .mu maro 
.)dh o'^anT mn 'n'N’a 

qiron nana *73 "loin nrna) 

Besides the regular text of the Grace after Meals, we find, 
on fol. 131, a short pron nana for Friday night, which begins 
with .miay av win. It is remarkable that the fourth benedic¬ 
tion, known as amom man nana is not shortened, but, 
according to our author, should be recited in full; on the 
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other hand, the short pron nana in Kol Bo does not mention 
a'ram Dion at all. For the sake of comparison, we also give 
the Kol Bo text: 

bn ana b>2 oViyn ns pn n'os ,B sa 
Va 1 ? "pay lanVcn lVaso mna 2h paoni 
^an ns jrn ''sa 

u'Vy mra *pynn u*?sn bib mu 
proi o«m mini nna uVasao m^a non ib 
pron ‘yyi pisn *?y ’"to 

puabn jyW ouiran ]vasi uy ay ’yy om 
pun “pVon mna *pay mm 
oot ’Dioy ay nawa pm 
ps D^wn’ nna '*sa 

□Karima -p’yon onssi min' "na 
pm *py my ram 
pm ns sma n’os ,w sa 

(mxpa pron nana un Ya u ^j) 


TEXT XVII 

naty nmo 1 ? nmoy n^sn— ‘amidah for the 

SABBATH-MINHAII 

MS. fol. 140. 

<mm mi*? ,“|tynp3 f nno ]io 'nm omn nVsna max mVsy nms...) 
.unxv nns 0 mno u'^y -pVom uns nns n u'p*?s 'n u*7 run 
Vyi -py ‘ysmy’ *?y snpw snnm maun ^lmn “i^on ^sn yiv maya 
maw -judVd sin mpi ^m dv n .mn wnpm Vnm nrn 'yntyn ov 
umnuo snn .wnnuo ova pm mx snn bw .*pixn mxoa la nun ia 
nnuo .pxm nos nmio .nrai optyn m^iy nnuo ,nami nans nnuo 
onnuo *?yi annuo sn -pso '2 -pa iy-m lma 1 ,na nxn nnsiy no^iy 

.. .’s'Vs /prana *psy ns wnp* 

This text for Sabbath Minhah is to be recited after 
the nuwsn mana Comp. Seder Rab Amram cod. 
Sulzberger. This text is much older than ins nns. 
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TEXT XVIII 

ri3iy ’nxio 1 ? in’ 1 ™ bv lor— elijaii-song 

MS. fol. 147. 

qnon py 'ib inN) 

inNn nnN ’no ly N’3in i,tVn 
insra Nin inN’3!?i m^in vry Tp’1 131 
inNn ^ni ninoo .mnoa nu f mnoa nu 

1I1N’ N^l N13’ N13 ,N13’ N13 ,N13’ N13 

»nnn nnN ’no lyi 121 b nyi mwA ny 
pnnoo ntyyn -joxyi noy 130 *)V«m 
w’TS’ ’3iysx3i "jtyu nvi emn 
... mnoa nu 
... nu’ nu 

OP’DJ 01' 'NX103 13 13110 011333 

□a> nac^ oipo oipno -\b nnaa on 
o»bj nix ,iNin n^i nnon no 1 ? "poi 
... nino3 nu 
. . . N13’ N13 

, 1 x 1 n*?i jnd’i I 1 ?,! ny3 ’oioy p 
,1X1103 f’IN IN IT,IN ON jUflN ^N13 

nxTs m 3 1 ? yjo nV nor t<bv ’s by *]ni 

. . . ,11,103 N13 
. . . N13' N13 

nonn isu mnp by -jnoy oiu iiarn nWi 

110 ’ON Np nO’N "J^NEl VnW N31 

non inx *?ip3 iyou>n on dim ib nn'.i inaun 

. . . ,11,103 N13 
. . . N13’ N13 

'P' ]3 *7N -j^ni pVn nrN po 
”tyna ^nV o’!?3ipi (?o'pyixo) o’pi!?o ib isdi 

”013 TO ’^’X’l WN’3 1,10’ '^1N 
.. . ni,103 N13 
. . . N13’ NU 
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ruytyD 1 ? nV nrrn nnnViiyj rrs-ix 1 ? 
rmp nny naya non rvrvsn *ia 
naa nn nnm>n ,[ ?n nrusa nun *7yi 
... mnoa wa 
... Nia* wa 

rra n« “ipa*? irte nya noiy p 
nyn jin ry^n on nratp ^y 
^sn dtd *6n nny:o iddi 
... mnoa nu 

... NIT N13 

dtid m3 D’raon DiTTo^m o'oan 
□Ta miDo on D'yiv on *?an n«r 
on naa man ^y toa* ypn y n 
... mnoa roa 

. . . N13’ N13 

nV’D mno on’sai cnyp -p yvp 
n^sna piyr^o ^anno ton no 1 ? 
rbm nyao nrvn my’js ^y ntPS’N 
... mnoa «ia 

... Nia' Nia 

Rabbi Anan ha-Cohen, the author of the poem m^N 
N’aan, is doubtless the same Anan b. Marinus ha-Cohen 
from Siponto, who is mentioned in the N'in 76 and in the 
Shibbale ha-Leket 282 and 34. We can determine the time 
in which R. Anan lived, by the fact that a responsum about 
nmi wna ia yipn!? mo ry W pp refers to both R. Anan and 
R. Kalonymus b. Sabbatai of Rome, who lived about 
1030-1096. And since Rabenu Kalonymus was a prominent 
figure in the Jewish life and activities of his time (comp, 
among others Rashi, b. Bezah, 24b; Or Zarua II, 125b), 
we can assume that R. Anan, a young colleague of R. 
Kalonymus was also prominent and popular among the 
Jewish scholars of the 11th century. 
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We should like to point out here that next to Rome, 
Siponto was the greatest center of Jewish learning in Italy. 
We know that a number of young men of Siponto, in their 
devotion to Jewish scholarship, visited Hai Gaon’s academy 
at Pumbeditha, and upon their return to Siponto spread 
Jewish learning in Italy. These young men later became 
famous as R. Leon b. Elhanan, Menahem ha-Cohen, R. 
Jehuda, and a number of others (see: Gross, in Magazin , 
34 II); still later we find Isaac b. Malkizedek and Elhanan 
as the colleagues of R. Anan. 

Unfortunately only two of R. Anan’s decisions in Halakah 
have been preserved. His fellow countryman, Zidkiah b. 
Abraham (14th century), ascribes to R. Anan only one 
other Halakic decision (besides the one we have mentioned 
above) in regard to 'i minty 'dnxo oms n'yoty ddo (?no) 
idjid'd Tyo V'xr jnm Diana *opy. However, Zidkiah did not 
mention where he found the decision of R. Anan; it might 
have been a source of more information about our author. 

According to Menahem di Lonzano, the Elijah songs 
recited on Saturday evenings were especially favored in 
Italy and Germany. R. Isaac b. Moses of Vienna, author 
of the Or Zarua, tells of a responsum by R. Joseph Tob 
Elem, who was greatly in favor of these Elijah poems (comp, 
also Tanya 21). Abraham b. Nathan Yarhi (ha-Manhig, 
Sabbath 71) bases the custom of reciting the Elijah songs 
on Saturday evening, on the passage mya to i.tVn 
d*v onyD ninety (b. Pesahim 13a and Erubin 43b), but, 
concludes Yarhi, Elijah may appear on ro:y 'nxid. This 
may be the reason why the Elijah songs were readily 
•accepted and favored for Saturday evening recitation. 

The expression in the second stanza of our text ^Wil 
nay iaa, may refer to the Pom crjyVty nifctt) tyViy of Daniel, 
12, 12; however, it seems even more plausible that the 
author meant by the —one thousand years after the 
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destruction of the Temple. That the Italian scholars used 
to reckon the time according to the number of years after 
the destruction of the Temple, is evident also from the 
Megillat Ahimaaz: 3m .. .D'orm *?y -^o 1^ • • • ptn iniN3i 
n'3 rnpon imin^ . . . dup dind nai m mm . . . u'nirb non 13^3 
.. .'^'D3 wi -^o . . . D’^13?. This king, Basil I, lived in 867- 
886 Civil Era, which was 800 years after the destruction 
of the Temple. Thus, the Elijah song of our text must 
have been composed after 1070. 


TEXT XIX 

—HABDALAH 

MS. fol. 149. 

fcopN ami Km myity 1 dis npn \mr\ nnnan mia nrv.n □Hin ,! ? 
,to nir'psn 'n nik ,w ny’enn 'n nin ,'*> lsmi amp cd't inp 
. irop oi3i -]Dmi naaa ins -p ,ianx oi3' aim mya 
.mn mao tnu... D’oza ^y tnu... ,]san ns tan 'n'o'n'«'3 
]’3 ,-pn 1 ? tin ]’3 Vin^ cnip yn ^H3on oViyn -^d ’n'N'3 
imp o D'tpnp orv\ni 3insi .rwyon w rwufo 'y'3m dv p3 ona^ 
.^ln 1 ? amp ]’3 *?H3on 'n'N*3 '*? nvnb croyn p dsdn *?h3ni tn 

The Habdalah in our text differs somewhat from the 
Italian version, and we thought it advisable to print it here. 

Concerning the benediction D’om ’xy tnu, comp, chapter 
2, in Part I of this book. 



TEXT XX 

ms 

rims mi ?—parashat parah 

MS. fol. 168. 

]D1N3 ITIS 

no'on nonN 

m3'N dun DDLs yoiN piN3 ms 

□10 n3 ]'N tpn 

mru m3 tin’3 n 3 pruV 

... '“IN 

rraraa ^a rrvra rna hin ms 

.. .’m 

ntmi n*?in ran ’sn iwrb 
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'IN 

rrnvrn o’ovi q^n min Tiro 

nns 

'm 

miyn dod 1 ?! Pip^i -inoVi qrm 1 ? 


'“IN 

rnor pm "nr nmr vn 

nns 

'B>N 

noin on ’iom pin mpn^ 


'IN 

n's^o -imo oyo oio did’oo 

ms 

'm 

no' mm* .ttt opv ms”!? 


'IN 

n^D ODD "1310 ]1 voo 

ms 

'm 

□in 1 ? nmpV 'Dn'jb ]n^n!7 no^ 


'"IN 

.td’o mpo ^nsio n\sno n^yoo 

ms 

'PN 

nnoi mi typi mpi^ 


'"IN 

.Tnnyty mo’D no no ^id^do 

ms 

'm 

nDioy iypy ]iy !?y mny^7 


'IN 

n’ 0 "iD pnx’3 ’n^d ntriD pi^so 

m3 

'E\N 

pnx jNX hintx hnix bnVx 1 ? 


'"IN 

rrnp nvooip yn'p nmp osnpo 

ms 

'C?N 

noon yn Vyn pirn 1 ? 


'IN 

rrnw mb® ow -ny'P hd'bg 

ms 

'ON 

non oyn yinvi yin oonV 



As fate would have it, the names of R. Yannai and his 
disciple, Kalir, were closely connected not only in life, but 
also after their death. In life,—according to R. Ephraim 
of Bonn (comp, "ran ano, VI, 25)—Yannai became jealous 
of Kalir, when Yannai’s poems came to be considered 
unfashionable and antiquated, while Kalir’s poetry became 
very popular; after both teacher and disciple had been 
called to eternity, students and scholars still ascribed many 
a Yannain poem to Kalir. 

This last fact may partly be due to the Kalirian touch 
found in those poems, or to the popularity that they enjoyed, 
—a popularity not usually accorded to Yannai’s poems. 

Through R. Tam we know of two such poems that were 
erroneously ascribed to Kalir. One is a piyyut for Simhat 
Torah, wioo op nV im join, and the other is jdino ms, for 
Parashat Parah (comp. Shibbale ha-Leket, 28, and Zunz, 
Literaturgescliichte , 60). 
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The above text is the piyyut piND ms, and upon close 
examination of its style and contents, it appears to us, 
that jdind m£> is a piyyut composed by Yannai for the 
Sabbath ms rims. 

A marked characteristic of Yannai's style is his repeti¬ 
tion of all 22 letters of the alphabet, from two to four times 
in each piyyut. As examples we can cite the following 
piyyutim: In the Mahzor Yannai, page 2, in the Kerobah 
to nNDip hew in e>*n, the seventh section begins with the 
verses u ,1 ?d nna n o ,]'din rmoN pN ion'd, etc. The 
^N and the other letters of the alphabet are repeated four 
times. On page 17, in the Kerobah to jt.t 'D ty’N bj’ni idti, 
the seventh section reads n!?D’ id 1 ? nun Nin .eun^ p 1 ? e?13N Nin, 
etc. In that piyyut each letter is used twice in each verse. 
In the eighth section of the same Kerobah which reads 
my'E> .lrNi^nn *?Nn mrv, etc., the alphabet is 
used three times. Also on page 24, the eighth section of the 
Kerobah to ouron Vn ~idni idn'1 the alphabet is used three 
times: d'!?se> pien .D'O’nn *pim pppn etc. This manner 
of using the letters of the alphabet a few times in each 
verse seems to have been typical of many of Yannai’s 
compositions. In piND hid the Aleph-Beth is even repeated 
five times throughout the piyyut. The general diction and 
character of the piND ms also bear a close resemblance to 
the other Yannaic compositions. We can, therefore, it 
seems to me, unhesitatingly ascribe this poem to Yannai. 
It must have formed a part of the Kerobah to ms nans, 
and presumably the seventh or eighth part. It is interesting 
to note that Yannai, the author of our piyyut piND ms, 
uses here, as in many of his other compositions, both 
Halakah and Haggadah as the twasources for his poem. His 
handling of Halakah and Haggadah is masterful, and clearly 
demonstrates his extraordinary skill and resourcefulness 
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The first line represents the Halakah, and the second line 
the Haggadah element, etc. 

I was glad that Doctor Israel Davidson, who has made 
a special study of Yannai’s piyyutim (comp, his Mahzor 
Yannai , New York, 1919), agreed with me in my opinion 
that the ]aiNS ms may be a Yannaic composition. Some 
years ago he wrote me: a^.a by ninpna 'W'!? Niniy "jnaytyn. 
It is to be hoped that the other parts of the Kerobah to 
Parshat Parah may be found in the years to come. 


TEXT XXI 

bto Jl^Sn—PRAYER FOR DEW 

MS. fol. 220-221. 

T^p 'aa ary 1 ™ 'in ^an nnua 

(HD3 pan bj n’po ... a^iya -pz> dn znpi ... "i^aN nwib ]n *?a> 


r.maN ^aa maias nvnn'^ 
many nia’cn oaio aa'r 
mazn nnnm praa mx'a 
manna onaiyV -paa now 


masaa aaa jsi'n lana 
nanVo nn« m ma'y 
manaai m!?»> nazp bi'i 
■ mam 'bbv ypa <i) ’jni 


i-aipoo \a maa “paa laaN’ *paa onaiy 1 ? 


ernpn ana arrna n' 1 
znipn enam masai nai'a 
znipn oipaa maa arm 
znipn tnpaa mays lam 


znipn ’saw omy -pa'a laipaa 
znipn jsin ynoai wm'n 
znipn an laipaa an 1 ’ 
znip Napa ova (mw 


maaia yaz> nanxa mays 


rramfcj bxw aaaan maVs' 1 ? 
nenapa pyai aara nr'a 
nznapa mtm’p nr^ n'r 
vb Nim uyb i^ nvn 1 ? 
□a'p^ *n on oa^ nvn 1 ? 


nznapi nVma a^Da m’p 
nznapn mpa mu aax*’ 
nz^ap.a 1 ? Noan manoa rnmn 
ntnapa nmiV mayu ns nsi 
nznpV iaz> Q'pbvb 


anx 
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D'axn ana *]'□ aen'p 

□mr ^a 'sa ^in'D 

irp^N 

□mr d*ib am 

dhxm dhdn nyns an'n 


□'any a’ppo nosa D’nnVe> 

□hin n^ioi aaDD ^an tf^a'm 

□myai mam i^xa o'x'n 

□mm ^a pn^a 1 ? aa'a 


□moi omona cawa oVap' onan mVpiy'o nyo 1 ? *pvn 


□nn mya) nxn maxo omro* nv^yo d^in tho 


mip ’naaa ay 'd? ly 1 ? ii^oa 

□ma mn 1 ? Mam ]aa 


□nano 



D^iy 1 ? '.a ^d’ .. 

. -pap naaai 


*?□ mann 1 ? *?Da idhW inn!?' 1 

mat* la nana’ Vd 

opa': 

manna 1 NDX n 1 ?' 1 ? 

maayi an nna'a 


maan ’s^aa 

unp3 aay 


ennpn ^nh 'n 

ant* "jina 


-pna .u»'wm .VNon naoi .nnnna ana 


□norm papa 'n ana 


□’o n^s ,( ?w (aaio in) aam 

□’Dty Md dM'd 

mpntn 

mays mono 1 ? -pn'y 

□m nmat* ay'D 


D'Diy ov 1 ? 

psa ma'r 


□hid .-|niN5y 

n ant* pna 


“p^”n!? *?□ ay np''x 

7^n ova bn 

Vsya' 

T^'n ’na's^ ddh 

mxn'p 


T^W? J? aioa 

*7D naaa omn 


“jdip am 'n 

ant* -pna 


araaa .mp^N 


nain nxv nan 

aoivsa Miw 


aoiyn nmxp 1 ? *?□ mapa*? 

aon ‘Ma many yiv'» 


□myo momn^ ^rn 

□mya 1 ? asn'n 


naaaa ay 1 ? my □i’pp mxyn 

□mnnoV Ma'n 


□mao 
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Among the many Kalirian piyyutim that fell into desue¬ 
tude and were later entirely forgotten, we may also include 
the piyyut !?on nmoi, a prayer for dew, which is found in 
the SI;IB, fol. 220-221. An easily discovered acrostic in the 
first three stanzas of the piyyut forms the name 

and pin. In these stanzas the ’i of and the 
of 'UTS are used twice; pin is added to form the third 
line of the last stanza; and the fourth lines in the three 
stanzas introduce the verses of the nmp with 'JNi . . . (in 
the first stanza); ’XNi . . . (in the 2nd); and lJNi . . . (in the 
3rd), which, I believe, should read uni in all three stanzas. 

In the fourth stanza, in the first word of each line, I 
discovered the acrostic o'n *isd nnpo, in the words crnm'P 
crx'-i nil's (instead of *73n) i on'’ nxi'i styi'p Win'o. I 

marked the letters forming the acrostic in the above text. 

In the last line of the fourth stanza, D'Vpiyo uiyo^ -join 
onen, the ’n of "pin and the 'a of a^piya are marked with 
dots, and these two letters may stand for mno man. If 
this assumption be correct, then it serves to strengthen the 
opinion that Kalir was of Palestinian origin, and conse¬ 
quently prayed in his ^on nmsi (a piyyut especially devoted 
to Palestine) for the rebuilding of the land. 

In building our acrostic *isd nnpo, we are not surprised 
to find the 'v of D’nmt? replacing a 'o. The Palestinians 
quite often substituted a v for a 'D in their alphabetic 
piyyutim (comp. Dnaxo cmoty in ]rm *?«, where a o is used 
instead of a d; and also the short Palestinian ‘Amidot in 
our MS.). 

Following Kalir’s practice of using the alphabet after the 
acrostic, we find a set of letters beginning in the second 
verse of the fourth stanza with anN, and running through 
the rest of the piyyut (as I have indicated in the above 
text). Some of the letters of the alphabet are used twice, 
which is quite customary with Kalir. 
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TEXT XXII 

,3'di*? nnnmn bw ovon —tiie last part of 

SAADIA GAON’S AZIIAROT 

MS. fol. 258. 

□’13RH miXD DIRD W ]S"D 

ni^ip dv 3 um nyn t ^’y 

□'10113 DUD D'p'12; O'DDtPDl D’-W"' 

omrrn ta’pi iD'p 

iaw w !?y in« *7D orraiR ^y oma’i 
man &”n p'r hd ^yi sro mpnw o'3*d 
Diy 'T *?y 133 idd lfcrp □’■n’ 1 
ns Giron *?33 nwy 1 ?! ^nwb 

^idr^i Tin 1 ? '*?3 □(? ej 3 V 3 □’jig ny’n 
bwb ib ’jn'y bipb igid ]ira 
’jidih ipr ig nr urn rmT* 

’jrdpi I'D' nixon ]o no 'nbzb 

]d^r r 1 ? vn*7RD ay 1 ? 113? D'1iy3 io"n 
pnm ](?D)DD DlpDG -|'D11 HG'PD bv'D 113"? 

|on dp nn qi'yG amp RipD RiTp 
pni i’jd ni'?33 hrgh 7nvb T^’R 
The last part of Saadia Gaon’s Azharot, an extensive 
halakic poem treating the 613 precepts, is fortunately pre¬ 
served in our Seder Hibbur Berakot. This text is important, 
since it helps us to determine the place where the Azharot 
were composed. 

Rapoport, in i'3D,iV nsixn VI (1862), assumes that the 
Azharot were written by Saadia during the time when he 
held the position of an “Alluf” at the Sura Academy. This 
assumption is based on the following facts: considering, as 
we do, that the nn'ns, printed by Rosenberg in his ynip 
□'3iDip D'3iR3 'i' n^yo, pp. 26-29, is the preface to Saadia’s 
Azharot rather than to his nixo 3'nn, (comp. Maker’s 
Saadia Gao?i, p. 330, 2), Rapoport finds that the first line 
of the nrvnD, reading nD'D' q'D'd nrVn dv bxx, has the same 
numerical value, 469, as the words ^R *]□!' p 1 'yD. Con¬ 
sequently, Saadia must have written the Azharot while he 
was an Alluf at Sura. 
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However, while ingenious, this arithmetical device is 
not effective in this case. First, we note that the tenth 
section of the Azharot contains an acrostic forming the 
name p Tyo, without Then also, we find in 

our text, which is the conclusion to the Azharot—the 
acrostic pa prn 'DVD Tyo. This, to my mind, amply proves 
that the Azharot were written in Fayyum, Egypt, where 
Saadia lived and worked before his migration to Sura. 
According to the new date of his birth, brought to light 
by Doctor Jacob Mann, Saadia must have left Fayyum 
between the years 905-911 (see Maker, Saadia Gao?i, p. 425, 
postscript). 

The double acrostic, p« prn 'dvd Tyo and *\ov p Tyo, 
should not surprise us, since we know that the value of 
the acrostics was so great for the Payyetanim, that they 
often repeated these acrostics in the same piyyut. To 
assume, however, that being already “Alluf” in Sura, 
Saadia still signed himself 'DVD n'yo, would be unreasonable. 
The numerical value of the first line of the nn’ns must be 
given up, therefore, for the acrostic pN prn 'DVD Tyo, 
unless we assume that the nnviD was written in Sura, after 
the Azharot had already been composed in Fayyum. 


FOUR FACSIMILES OF FOLIOS OF THE 
ORIGINAL MS. SEDER HIBBUR BERAKOT: 

PIYYUTIM FOR SABBATH 

AND 

HOL-HAMOED PESAII 

These are photographs of the only facsimiles of our MS. 
in existence. They were made for the late 
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b. = Babylonian 

Cant. R. =Canticum Rabbah (Midrash Shir ha-Shirim) 
Gottesd. Vortr. =Zunz, Die Gottesdienstlichen Vortragc dcr Juden 
HB. = Hebriiische Bibliographic 
JQR. = Jewish Quarterly Review 
Koh. R. = Koheleth Rabbah 
p. = Palestinian 
Pal. = Palestinian 
REJ. = Revue des Etudes Juivcs 
RH. = Rosh ha-Shanah 
SA. = Seder Amram Gaon 
Sanh. = Sanhedrin 
SI;1B.= Seder tyibbur Berakot 
Sh. ha*L. =Shibbale ha-Leket 
SR A. = Seder Rab Amram 
Yer. = Yerushalmi 

ZHB. =Zeitschrift fiir hebraische Bibliographic 
ZWT. =Zcitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie 
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88 .now»n^» 
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87 ."p’aa’o 
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118.Pisa ms 
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85- 86.nnay.nroa 
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Bosprechungen 147 

Vcrfasserin auf Einzelheilen; es gcniigl nicht, in einem Anhang die Tcrmino- 
logic zu bringen, ohne auf die zeitlichen und drtlichen UmsLlnde hinzu- 
weisen, die die Verschiedcnheit der Ausdriicke bedingen. So wird mil 
Sidra zuerst die Hoehschule Rabbis bczcichnct; liiermil wollte man sicher- 
lich auf die Tatigkeil in seiner Schule, niimlich auf die dcs „Ordnens“ der 
„Redaktion“ hinweisen. Ebenso ist Methibta eine bestimmte Ilochschul- 
form, bei der die Ordination vorgenommen werden konnte 1 . Es geht 
auch nichl an, die Ilochschulen mit Jawne beginnen zu lassen, S. 28, odor 
zu sagen: ,,nous pouvons ccpcndanl placer a Pepoquc tanaitique la for¬ 
mation premiere de la doctrine pedagogique . . .* 4 S. 8, obwohl dock 
bereits sehr beacbllichc padagogische Leliren in Mischle gegeben werden. 
Der ScliluB: weil Schulbezeichnungen in der Bibel nicht vorkommen, waren 
auch koine Schulen vorhanden, ist in dieser Form unzulussig 2 * . Des weileran 
muB ein Unterschied zwischen den Quellen selbst gemacht werden. Der be- 
kannte Dericht 13. Rath. 21 a zeigt im Aufbau und Stil, der den niakka- 
baischcn Buchcrn Ahnell, zur Genuge, daC wires hier mil einer alien Quelh* 
zu tun haben und diirfte keino grundsatzlichc Ablehnung finden. S. 26. 
Es ware auch wichtig, den Aufbau und das Verbal In is von Elemcnlar- 
und Ilochscliule, S. 87, 44, gerade im Minblick auf ihre ausgezeichnet •• 
Organisation eingehender darzustellen. Entsprcchend den Bcgriffen 
nar. rrn rsr- sind drei Stufen zu unterscheiden. In der Volksschulc wurden 
Bibel und die praktischcn Halachot unterrichtet. Von ihr unabhangig 
enlwickelle die Ilochscliule ihre Organisation. Ilier schcidcn wir zwischen 
dem AuBenraum x*n, I'm wo die neueintretenden Schuler tiber die tanna- 
itischen Midraschim nnns, anaovi fiir den Ein trill in den Innenraum 
cjd in die n:rw\ nVa, nwa vorbereilet wurden. Ebenso hatte der ver- 
sclredcnen Gruppen nnan, der vcrschiedenen Stufen des Schulers, des 
riha asv dcs pao, des Rin, des nvoaa und des Vcrkehrs unter den 

Schulen selbst Erwahnung getan werden mussen. 

Breslau. Andre FeilschuB. 

Sclicchter, Abraham I.. Studies in Jewish Liturgy, based on a uniquy 
manuscript entitled Seder Hibbur Berakot. VIII -r 189 S. S°. Phila¬ 
delphia, Dropsic College, 1930. 

Dank der Miihe Salomon Schechters ist der allergrdGte Teil des 
Inhalts der Turiner Machsor-IIandschrift Nr. 29 bis auf eine Anzahl Piutim 
und Selichotgerettet, wahrend das Original ein Opfer des groOen Bibliolliek<- 
brandes von 190S wurde —.vier photographiertc Seiten des Originals sind 
in der vorliegenden Veroffenllichung hinter S. 126 wiedergegeben*. Dor 
Inhalt der Handschrift ist uberaus reichhaltig. GemaC der Beschreibung 
in JQR NS XXI 277 ff. umfaOt er nicht nur das gesamte Gebetritual 

1 Vergl. Lauterbach: The name or the rabinical schools and assem¬ 
blies in Hebrew Union College: Jubilee Volume b. 211 ff. 

2 S. Herncr: Erziehung und Unterricht, Hauptfostschrift S. 6o, 

bclrachtet roa als Bozeichnung fur Schule. 
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Besprechungcn 


fiir Wochentage, Sabbate, Pcssach und Schawuot, sondcm iiberdies Testa 
von Stammgcbeton und Piutim in groBer Zalil. Die Tcrminologie isL durch- 
aus alt, und auch die bisher bekanntgcwordenen poetischen Texte weisen 
auf alte Formen dcr Liturgic bin. Die voile Veroffentlicliung dieses Manu- 
skripts ist dringcnd zu wunschen; dabei wilren aucli S. Schcchters Rand- 
beinerkungcn anzugeben und seine eventuellen Irrtumer bei der Abschrifl 
zu bencnnen. — In der vorliegenden Schrift erbalten wir iin zweiten Toil 
S. 84 If. Mitteilungen aus den Tex ten, die wir nur begriiBen konnen, obwohl 
inzwischen einige derselben bcreits bekannt sind. Wenn wir von Texten 
abschen, von denen beachtenswerte Varianten mitgeteilt sind (z. Ik 
S. 28 f.), sind zu nennen: das ausfuhrliche Tischgebct (S. 92 ff.) und cine 
kurze Formel fiir Sabbateingang (S. 113), ein ausfiihrli dies Xachtgcbct 
(S. 106), zwei kurze gereimte Fassungen dcr Wochentagstefilla (S. 97 ff.), 
drei ebensolche fiir den Sabbat (S. 99 f.) und zwei piutisch ausgearbeitet • 
fiir Sabbat-Mincha (S. 101 ff.), piutische Bearbeitungen des Maariw fiir 
Sabbateingang (S. 105, 109 f.). Ferncr werden Piutim mitgeteilt, ein 
Elia-Gesang fiir Sabbatausgang von Anan b. Merwan (S. 115 f.), ein PiuL 
(S. 118 f.), den Verf. wobl mit Redit Jannai zuschrcibt, u. a. Weniger 
belangvoll sind die Bemerkungen des Verf. zu den Texten, zurnal or nidi l 
cinmal anincrkt, welclie bereits veroffcntlicht und anderwlirts besprochcn 
sind, was ihn zu Fehlern verlcitet, die vermieden werden konnten (so mull 
es S. 122 statt up 33 bei Ben Dp23, wie Zunz, Litgescb. S. -46, uud Ileb. U. 
Coll. Ann. II 223 zcigen). — Wenig ergiebig ist der erstc Toil (bis S. 79). 
Verf. geht der Anregung von Zunz nacli und will beweiscn, daB das vor- 
liegende Gebetbucb von Menadiem b. Salomon, dem Verfasser des Midr. 
3VA baw, um 1170 zusammengestellt ist (S. 13), allcin das angefubrte Akro- 
stidion reidit als Beleg hierfiir nicht aus, da das Bucb, wie Israel Davidson 
inzwischen gezeigt bat (JQR a. a. O. 244 f.), aucli anderc Akrosticha und 
andere literariscbe Hinweise enthalt. In den Ausfubrungen uber den 
italicnischcn Ursprung der Sainmlung und den palUstinischen EinfluB auf 
sie steckt viol Wabres, aber entscheiden laBtsich die Frage erst, wenn dcr 
Text vorliegt. Es wdre zu wunschen, daB Verf. seine Absicht, melir von 
diesem zu veroffentlichen, wabrmacbte. Aberer muB dann docli mit besserer 
Vorbereitung und ganz anderer Sorgfalt an die Arbeit gehen. Gleicb das 
zweite Wort dieses Bucbes ist ein Irrtum; der Turiner Brand fand nicht 1894, 
sondern 1904 statt, wie Verf. auf S. 10 seiner Arbeit lerncn konntc. S. 1 ist 
Zunz, Synagogale Poesie, 1865, angefuhrt, gemeint aber ist, wie S. 6, die 
Literaturgeschichte. Zunz Ges. Sclir. Ill 3 f. blieben Verf. unbekannt, wie 
er auch die vielfachen Veroffentlicbungen von liturgischen Texten in den 
letzten Jahren nicht kennt oder nicht berticksichtigt. Das sind AuBerlich- 
keiten, aber doch sehrstorende. Schlimmcr ist, wenn S. 14 die Bemerkung, 
daB 03*? nrnbl in der Keduscha gesprochen wird, mit zweimal 

iibersetzt wird. DaB Verf.s Mitteilungen vlber Piutim hochst unzulanglich 
sind, hat Davidson a. a. O. dargetan 1 . 1- Elbogen. 

1 Vgl. auch Schcchters Erwiderung das. XXII 147 ff. 




